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Give Your Work a Bright Future 


DHRLAK LACQUERS 
LACQUER | ENAMELS 


DHRLAK is the ideal lacquer for furniture, fixtures, 
toys, novelty lines and radios:as well. 


For twenty years, the furniture trade has accepted 
DHR PRODUCTS as their highest standard. 


DHRLAK LACQUERS, colored and clear, are non- 
blushing, with greater flexibility, adhesion and coverage. 
Made to measure up to your every requirement. 


DHR UNDERLAK, the last word in coverage, saving 


coat, cost and time. 


Tell us your requirements and let 
us send you five gallons made to 
your measure. 


DENNY, HILBORN & ROSENBACH 


PHILADELPHIA 


318 W. Washington Street 15 East 40th Street 
Chicago New York City 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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With the Editor 


HEN we prepared to write October copy for this page, 
to remind you that INDUSTRIAL FINISHING is planned 
to serve your needs, to hold your interest and to command 
your respect, we came across a foreman finisher’s letter 
which presents a gratifying fact and an interesting forecast. 


“T read INDUSTRIAL FINISHING through and through, 
and find the many practical articles and suggestions a help 
to me. It surely is a medium by which the practical and’ 
up-to-date finishers can get together and help one another 
through an interchange of ideas. 


“With the introduction of the modern finishes, it 
appears to me that there are going to be wonderful strides 
made in the wood-finishing line as well as in the metal pro- 
ducts line; and through the co-operation of manufacturers 
of finishing materials and the users of same, we are going 
to be able to get the desired results much sooner than other- 
wise. I certainly appreciate any information in regard to 
the material, or application of same, that will help to get 
the desired results in the shortest time.” 


The above letter from J. W. Russell, Wausau, Wisc., is 
typical of many others received. Through the manifest 
interest of influential readers, the timely co-operation of 
those who write articles, and the splendid support of ad- 
vertisers, we have been encouraged to carry on and to con- 
stantly improve INDUSTRIAL FINISHING. Next month, Vol. 
III, No. 1, will hold another surprise for you, in the way of 


improvement. 


Managing Editor 
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For Workmen—Better health, 


more pep, less fatigue. 


For Company—Improved drying, 


greater safety, lower insurance. 


Ventilation and Fire Protection 


Describing and illustrating some specific features and equipment now in- 
stalled in the finishing department of a large 
furniture factory 


By F. W. Worthington 


ventilation and 
means for reducing the fire 
hazard and for combating a blaze 
that might start in spite of all 
precautions taken to prevent it— 
these are features which deserve 
particular consideration and at- 
tention by every concern that op- 
erates a finishing department or 
paint shop. Ventilation of the 
right kind contributes to the gen- 
eral health and comfort of work- 
men, thereby reducing to some 
extent the causes of fatigue ana 
making more easy the task of 
turning out high quality work in 
greater volume; it also helps 
along the drying of articles in 
process and, through the re- 
moval of fumes, it reduces fire 
hazard. 

The reduction of fire hazard 
through whatever means are 
available or practicable, and the 
provision of suitable fire fighting 
equipment, makes the place a bet- 
ter risk and as a consequence the 
establishment merits a lower rate 
of fire insurance, which in turn, 
cuts down the overhead expense. 
Aside from any selfish monetary 
consideration, the reduction of 
fire hazard in any locality is an 
obligation that every concern in- 
volved owes to itself, its employes, 
its neighbors and all those with 
whom it does business. 


Going a step further than the 
strict regulation measures pre- 
scribed in this matter, is com- 
mendable too, not only for the 
good example set forth but also 
for the confidence and peace of 
mind instilled in all individuals 
concerned. This is worth some- 
thing—knowing that the finishing 
room or paint shop is reasonably 
safe, and that if fire does start 
every facility is provided close at 
hand for immediate use in ef- 
fectively combatting the blaze. 

One of the furniture manufac- 
turing concerns that has gone a 
little further than usual with the 
installation of ventilation, fire 
prevention and fire extinguisher 
equipment has, among others, a 
room of the floor plan shown in 
Fig. 1. This room is typical of 
others adjoining it on the second 
floor and it is illustrated here 
merely as a matter of conveni- 
ence. This is the room in which 
the last coats of varnish or lac- 
quer are put on at booths marked 
B, B, and where the finished fur- 
niture is left at rest to dry and 
to rub later. The furniture passes 
down elevator E to the packing 
and shipping room. 


Ventilation Features 
In addition to the ventilation 


afforded by exhaust fans in the 
spray booths and by windows on 
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OUTSIDE WALL 


OUTSIDE WALL 


140-FT 


w PARTITION WALL 


Fig. 1—Floor plan of one fowhich fre — spray booths B, B, ventilating flues 


V, V, V, and supporting posts to wh: 
filled water buckets are marked W. 


three outside walls, there are 
three ventilating flues marked 
V, V, V in Fig. 1. Each of these 
flues consists of a sheet metal 
pipe 16-in. in diameter, the lower 
edge of each pipe being about 
30-in. above the floor. Each pipe 
extends upward through the ceil- 
ing of the second floor and 
through the ceiling and roof 
above the third floor. 

The flues formerly in service 
were smaller and of the natural 
draft type, but during much of 
the year they were not effective 
in establishing any perceptible 
movement of air. 

With the adoption of lacquer 
finishes, the company decided to 
change the type of fan drive in 
each of the spray booths, the idea 
being to replace the directly mo- 
tored fans with fans that are 
belted to motors located outside 
the booth discharge pipes. Ac- 
cordingly, it was decided to use 
the old directly motored booth 
fans to promote a better draft 
through the finishing room flues. 

The new flues are 16-in. in di- 
ameter, and just below the ceil- 
ing of the third floor, each pipe 
is fitted with two elbows and a 
horizontal section as shown in 


fire extingui 


are hung. Water tanks containing 


Fig. 2. Inside the short horizon- 
tal section of each pipe, a directly 
motored booth fan is installed. 
Access to the motored fan is ob- 
tained either by opening a small 
slide door in the pipe or by re- 
moving the lower elbow in the 
pipe. Remote control of each fan 
motor is provided in the form 
of a snap switch located on the 
post adjoining the flue on the 
second floor. Adequate protec- 
tion for both the motor and the 
maintenance man is afforded by 
a fuse box and snap switch close 
to the fan as marked F, in Fig. 2. 

With these fans operating in 
the flues, a forced circulation of 
air is obtained and it is under 
control. If at any time the cir- 
culation is more than seems de- 
sirable, one or all fan motors can 
be stopped. 

Ventilation, cleanliness and the 
usual industrial precautions are 
largely relied upon to keep the 
finishing department safe from 
any possibility of a fire starting, 
but to supplement all this, mod- 
ern equipment is provided for 
combatting a fire in case one does 
start. Every one of the 18 sup- 
porting posts in the room carries 
an extinguisher hung high enough 
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to be out of the way but at the 
same time within easy reach for 
immediate use. 


Fire Extinguishers 


Hanging at each of the posts 
marked S, in Fig. 1, is a 
bucket of sand, and at each of 
the posts marked F, is a “Foam- 
ite’ chemical fire extinguisher, 
the contents of which are espe- 
cially designed to smother a fire. 
In addition to these 18 extin- 
guishers, there is provided at two 
stations marked W, W in Fig. 1, 
a filled tank containing six buck- 
ets of water. Instructions are 
posted regarding the use of each 
of the three kinds of fire fighting 
equipment. 

In an adjoining room where 
dipping vats are in service, there 
is a 16-in. ventilating flue (like 
those previously described) above 
each vat, to carry away fumes. 
A fire extinguisher is also sus- 
pended in tilted position above 
each vat, the mounting of the ex- 
tinguisher being illustrated in 
Fig. 3. The extinguisher rests 


CEILING UNDER ROOF 


Fig. 2—This turn in the pipe was neces- 
sary to accommodate the type of motored 
fan used. The fan is mounted in its original 
iron ring R. The fuse box and snap switch 
unit is marked F; the safety conduit, C; 
and the joint in pipe, J. 


FUSABLE 
LINK 


Fig. 3—This mounting of the extinguisher 
above a dipping vat makes it function auto- 
matically in case of fire. 


in an iron basket and its handle 
is wired to the top rim of the 
basket to prevent it falling out 
when the basket swings into in- 
verted position. 

The basket is pivoted to swing 
in iron brackets, and when the 
fire extinguisher is positioned in 
it the heavier end is up. Two 
lengths of wire joined with a 
fusable link hold the basket in 
the position shown in Fig. 3. 
Heat, intense enough and com- 
ing near enough, will cause the 
fusable link to melt and thereby 
dump the contents of the ex- 
tinguisher into the vat below. 
Each vat is provided with a drain 
which can be opened in case of 
emergency. 

Another interesting feature in 
this finishing department is a 
self-measuring benzine pump lo- 
cated in the staining room. This 
safety pump is used to draw ben- 
zine up from a _ buried tank. 
Every electric light globe in the 
finishing department is inclosed 
within an extra glass casing 
which measures about 4-in. in di- 
ameter by 7-in. in length. 
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A car that drew considerable attention at the outed two-passenger coupe (con- 
St. Albans 


lacquer fini: 


into four- passenger). Cathed: 
striped in green; 


Motor Car Finishes for 1927 


Notes on finishes and colors of the 1927 models, unveiled this year four 
months ahead of time at the Automobile Show of the 
Greater St. Louis Exposition 


By E. F. 


OTE BY AUTHOR: The fol- 

lowing is based on an inter- 
view with Captain Robert E. Lee, 
secretary of the St. Louis Auto- 
mobile Dealers, and manager of 
all the automobile shows in St. 
Louis for the past nineteen years. 


The automobile show, which 
was held as a principal and strik- 
ing section of the Greater St. 
Louis Exposition from Sept. 4 
to 19 inclusive, was another ex- 
emplification of the fact that 
mural decorations of symphonetic 
character are of great importance 
in bringing out paint finishes. 
House decorators know this and 
automobile show managers found 
it out many years ago. 

The mural decorations of the 
automobile section of the Greater 
St. Louis Exposition, by which 
is meant the wall and overhead 
drapings, were perhaps the most 


Werner 


beautiful in design and color har- 
monization ever used at any auto- 
mobile show. 

The automobile show at the Ex- 
position was staged in two im- 
mense tents, each of them a city 
block long. Specifically they were 
300 ft. long by 100 ft. wide. One 
of the tents was decorated with 
purple and gold as the motif. 
The purple was the solid back- 
ground and ceiling covering; gold 
cloth with fringes of gold was 
draped in an artistic manner 
from the roof and sides and cen- 
ter poles so as to entirely hide 
any indication of canvas tent. 
The other tent had for its decora- 
tive motif yellow and silver 
fringes, which also made a strik- 
ing effect. 

These two color schemes blend- 
ed into and brought out the 
paint jobs on the various auto- 
mobiles in a very unusual way. 
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There were 46 exhibitors of mo- 
tor cars of all makes and there 
were a few trucks, one taxicab, 
two tractors and one bus also 
shown. 

Mostly Laquer Jobs 

The tendency in the paint jobs 
on the cars was all towards the 
two-tone effect, and there were 
comparatively few of them in 
high or glossy finish, the new 
lacquer effect being used very 
largely. 

The lacquer effect, by which is 
meant the various dull finishes 
used by the various manufactur- 
ers, seems to have gained wide 
vogue in the automobile indus- 
try and it has been forced upon 
the public regardless of the pub- 
lic’s demand for it. That it has 


its advantages in durability and 
in its non-scratch, is acknowl- 
edged by all, but there are still 


many who much prefer the bril- 
liant luster of the varnish finish. 
Many used cars these days are 
repainted or refinished with a 
glistening of varnish finish, which 
is rather an indication that some 
of the public prefers the glossy 
effect. 

The criticism on some lacquer 
finishes, heard among owners 
even at the automobile show in 
St. Louis, was that a new car and 
an old car look practically alike 
until the finish is almost worn 
off or so badly stained that its 
effectiveness is gone. This is not 
so with the varnish, which em- 
bellishes and marks out any car 
on which it is used as being new 
as long as it continues to glisten. 

However, the nitro-cellulose fin- 
ish is almost universal and was 
so at the Exposition. Compara- 
tively few cars at the automobile 
show were in bright colors. There 
was some tendency toward yellow, 


tan and gray, but a large per- 
centage of the cars were in dark 
blue. Brown seems to have dis- 
appeared and there were few cars 
shown in maroon. The entire 
color scheme was, therefore, 
either light in two tones, or the 
darker shades in two tones of 
blue, or of black and blue. It 
is safe to assert that 90 per cent 
of all cars shown were in the 
dull finish. 


Auto Show Popular 

The Exposition, in spite of sev- 
eral days of heavy rain, which 
made the grounds almost impas- 
sable, because of mud, closed 
September 19 as a success. The 
attendance had been very large, 
the entertainment features were 
as good as were ever offered at 
any Exposition and the attend- 
ance at the automobile show sec- 
tion of the Exposition was about 
60 per cent of the total attend- 
ance at the Exposition itself. 
This proved entirely satisfactory 
to the exhibitors of motor cars 
who reported that many sales had 
been made during the sixteen 
days of the Exposition and that 
hundreds of names of prospects 
had been gathered by the sales- 
men for the various concerns. 

7 


The following news notes on fin- 
ishes and color schemes of various 
cars appeared in the Automobile 
Sections of leading St. Louis news- 
papers: 


Nearly every manufacturer of 
motor cars has made more or less 
striking changes in design or fin- 
ish or mechanism of his 1927 
models. The color schemes are 
different. Striking color finishes, 
some in two-tone and some even 
in three tones, are the rule. 

Auburn. The characteristic 
hood and the duo-tone color ef- 
fects on the Auburn won many 
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favorable comments. All Auburn 
models are distinctive in fitments 
and interior finishing as well as 
on the exterior. 

Buick. One of the largest ex- 
hibits was that of Buick models, 
showing the new two-tone effects 
in exterior finish and the carrying 
of the body color onto the win- 
dow frames. 

Cadillac. Noticeable among the 
Cadillacs was a custom phaeton 
with Don Lee type windshield. 
Exterior finish was Argyle gray 
with panel effects outlined in 
gold. 

Dodge. The new Dodge sport 
roadster was prominently dis- 
played and made a very attrac- 
tive appearance with its brilliant 
pheasant green lacquer on body 
and hood, contrasting with the 
tan top and black fenders and 
running gear. 

Franklin. One of the striking 
cars shown was a low hung 
Franklin roadster done in cream 
and elaborately finished and ap- 
pointed. A noteworthy detail is 
the scrupulous care and craft- 
manship with which the rear 
deck, and every other part of 
the car is finished. 

Hudson-Essex. The new Hud- 
son and Essex cars, with all-steel 
bodies after a distinctive design 
—with lacquer finish on the Hud- 
sons and baked enamel on the 
Essex coach—were features that 
caused approving comment. 

Jewett. The new Jewett shows 
refined body lines. The windows 
have round corners with the lat- 
est color reveals and striping. 
“Reveal” is the name used to 
designate outside window sills 
finished in the lighter body color 
to relieve the black of the top. 
This touch adds much to the 
smart appearance of the cars. 


Double belt moldings with three- 
tone finish make the cars look 
longer. 

The interior trim is in walnut 
finish. It includes a new instru- 
ment board with instruments 
grouped in an indirectly lighted 
panel, door panels with inlaid ef- 
fect, all-walnut steering wheel 
and a walnut-finish strip across 
the back of the front seat. 

The new 4-door sedan is lac- 
quered in marine blue, with a 
belt of marine blue and black 
upper body, and is striped in 
cream. Window recesses are in 
marine blue, outlined with a 
cream stripe. The brougham is 
finished in light beige lacquer be- 
low the belt molding and in fawn 
gray above, with stripes in apple 
green. The top is black with 
window recesses in light beige, 
with green outline stripes. 

Jordan. The new custom style 
sedan is finished in Cossack 
brown and “zarina beige,” and 
two-tone Labrador smoke and 
sandovar green. The new cus- 
tom style victoria comes in either 
Pelham blue and Larchmont blue 
or two-tone Hamlet gray and 
manor gray. The instrument 
board is in burl walnut. 

Nash. For the exterior of new 
Special Six Nash models, a new 
duo-tone finish of contrasting 
colors is used. Both the open 
and the closed models are finished 
in polychrome combinations. 

Reo. A Reo roadster with much 
dash and sparkle is finished in 
two-tone green, with gray leather 
upholstery, khaki top and natural 
wood bows. 


To make no improvements is to 
stand still, and it is only a short 
step from this point to retrogres- 
sion. 
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This mixed-lacquer finish 


opens up interesting possibilities 


in Furniture Decoration 


New Finish for Novelty Furniture 


In general this new wood finish is secured by incorporating coloring matter 
in the first coat of clear lacquer which is applied 
directly to bare wood 


By R. L. Masterson 


HE success of novelty fur- 

niture, such as end tables, 
smoking stands, sewing cabinets 
and breakfast room furniture, de- 
pends upon a unique or novel fin- 
ish almost as much as upon a de- 
sign that is not too conventional. 
Crackle lacquers, lacquer enamels 
and similar finishing materials 
have been used successfully for 
this class of work, especially 
where the monotony of color is 
broken by transfers, hand paint- 
ed designs and other decorations 
such as those produced by an- 
tiquing, shading or high-lighting. 


Transparent Colored Lacquer 
Finish 

Recently an entirely new type 
of finish has been gaining popu- 
larity, and rightfully so, too, for 
the finished results are very 
pleasing. This finish might be 
called a “transparent colored 
lacquer finish,” inasmuch as it is 
something of a cross between the 
conventional transparent stained 
finish and the solid covering lac- 
quer enamel finish. In other 
words, the grain of the wood is 
allowed to show through partial- 
ly, yet the speed and beauty of 
finish obtainable with lacquer 
enamels is present. 

The exact procedure followed 
in obtaining this type of finish 
varies, of course, with each man 


ufacturer, according to the type 
of wood used, the shade wanted 
in the finished work, and the ma- 
terials at hand with which to 
work. In general, however, this 
new finish is secured by incor- 
porating coloring matter of dif- 
ferent kinds into the first coat 
of clear lacquer which is applied 
directly on the bare wood. This 
gives a stained appearance to the 
wood and at the same time that 
a coat of finishing material is ap- 
plied to build up body on the 
work. 
Mixtures and Methods 


One of the most general meth- 
ods used is to mix a small quan- 
tity of lacquer enamel, of the 
desired color, with a larger quan- 
tity of clear lacquer. The pro- 


+ portion of lacquer enamel will 


vary according to the depth of 
color desired, but a good mixture 
is considered to be about one 
part of lacquer enamel to 12 or 
15 parts of clear lacquer. Either 
clear wood lacquer, flat lacquer 
or a clear lacquer primer can be 
used for this coat. 

Some lacquer manufacturers 
have a clear lacquer primer which 
gives very good results, inasmuch 
as it can be sanded smooth in 
five hours with greater ease than 
if a clear lacquer is used, and 
it also has better filling or sur- 
facing properties inasmuch as it 
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contains a liberal quantity of 
transparent pigment. 


Decorations and Final Coats 


After this first coat has dried, 
it should be sanded smooth and 
then the decorations, such as 
striping, transfers or shading 
colors, may be applied. When 
these are dry, one or two coats 
of clear wood lacquer without 
any coloring matter added should 
be applied and the surface rubbed 
smooth. If a clear, flat-drying 
lacquer is used instead of the 
clear wood lacquer, this rubbing 
operation can be omitted. 

By selecting the proper shade 
of lacquer enamel and the right 
proportion for its use with the 
first coat of clear lacquer, a large 
variety of pleasing colors can be 
secured. For example, a dark 
brown mixed with the clear lac- 
quer will give a good imitation 
of American walnut. By using 
a weaker solution the color can be 
lightened to a French walnut or 
Huguenot walnut. A small quan- 
tity of black will give a good 
Italian walnut. Bright red and 
dark green also give very pleas- 
ing colors when mixed in the right 
proportion with the clear lacquer. 

Imitating Expensive Woods 

One of the good features of 
this type of finish is that it can 
be used on gum, poplar or other 
plain soft woods, and it will give 
a finish that imitates the more 
expensive walnut or mahogany. 
Due to the fact that the color 
coat is applied by spraying, a 
certain amount of self antiquing 
or high-lighting can be done by 
spraying more sparingly in some 
places than others. 

An Alternative Method 

An alternative method for pro- 
ducing this type of finish is to 
use either spirit soluble stain 


powders or Japan colors for mix- 
ing with the first coat of lacquer 
to produce the colored effect. The 
spirit soluble stain powders are 
better suited for the lighter, more 
transparent shades and the Japan 
colors for the more solid cover- 
ing, darker shades. In either 
ease the coloring matter should 
first be mixed with or dissolved 
in lacquer thinner or reducer, and 
then carefully strained to remove 
any particles that might not be 
dissolved. 

This colored reducer solution 
should then be added to a good 
grade of clear wood lacquer at 
the rate of about equal parts of 
lacquer and reducer and the re- 
sulting mixture sprayed on the 
surfaces evenly and uniformly to 
get an even shade of color. After 
this coat is dry, one or more 
coats of clear lacquer, or flat lac- 
quer with no color added, can be 
applied to give the final finish. 

The use of spirit soluble stain 
powders or of Japan colors is 
not so satisfactory, as a general 
rule, as is the use of lacquer 
enamels for tinting the first coat 
of lacquer. Spirit soluble colors 
are not entirely fast to light and 
they may fade out after the work 
is finished. Japan colors are 


‘more likely to give a gritty, 


cloudy finish. If too large quan- 
tities of either material are used 
in the first coat there is danger 
of making the finish brittle, but 
where lacquer enamels are used 
as the coloring medium the 
toughness will be retained. 


Suited to Close-Grained Woods 
As mentioned previously, the 
recommendations given above are 
well suited for use on close- 
grained woods such as birch, 
gum, whitewood and _ similar 
species that require no filling. 
On walnut or mahogany a slight- 
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ly different procedure can be fol- 
lowed, if desired. To produce a 
semi-open-pore finish on mahog- 
any without the use of stain or 
filler, the first coat should con- 
sist of a clear lacquer which has 
been tinted with a solution made 
as follows: 

Dissolve a small quantity of 
picric acid in alcohol and then 
add a small quantity of spirit 
soluble orange stain powder. 
Strain this solution and add a 
sufficient quantity of it to a clear 
wood lacquer to give a light yel- 
low, uniform color over the work 
when applied by spraying. The 
main purpose of this first coat is 
to unify the color of the wood 
on all parts of the work. 


Antiquing 


After this first coat has dried 
about five hours, the shaded parts 
of the work should be antiqued 
with antiquing stain, applied with 
a spray gun, held a considerable 
distance from the work, so as to 
fog—on the antiquing stain only 
on those parts that are to appear 
darker when the surface is final- 
ly finished. 

After the antiquing stain has 
dried about an hour, a coat of 
full-bodied clear wood lacquer 
should be applied by spraying, 
without any color being added to 
it. This coat of clear lacquer 
should be dried overnight, then 
dry sanded with fine sandpaper, 
followed by a rubbing with No. 
0000 steel wool and finally fin- 
ished off by waxing. This gives 
a semi-open-pore finish without 
the use of stain, and it is partic- 
ularly adapted to the antique ef- 
fects. 

Process on Walnut 

On walnut the procedure is a 
little different than on mahog- 
any. In this case a coat of full- 


body clear wood lacquer, without 
any coloring matter added, should 
be applied directly on the bare 
wood. In other words, the color 
of walnut wood is usually more 
uniform than that of mahogany 
and it does not require a unify- 
ing stain. 

After this first coat of clear 
lacquer has dried about five 
hours, the surface should be an- 
tiqued by fog spraying with an- 
tiquing stain, applying only a lit- 
tle stain toward the center of 
the panels .and increasing the 
amount nearer the edges, so as 
to get a gradually deepening col- 
or from the center of the panels 
toward the edges. After the an- 
tiquing has dried about an hour, 
another coat of clear lacquer, full 
body, without any color added to 
it, should be applied and allowed 
to dry overnight. Following this, 
the surface should be sanded, 
rubbed with fine steel wool and 
waxed as outlined for mahog- 
any. 

By using the above mentioned 
methods, or variations of them, 
some very pleasing results can 
be secured without the expense 
of stain or filler. At present this 
type of finish is used mostly on 
novelty furniture but undoubted- 
ly it could be used in one form 
or another on bedroom furniture 
and other case goods with equal 
advantage. 


Color Matching 

Most colors are more or less 
fugitive, particularly in certain 
kinds of light. Most whites turn 
yellow in the dark, but many of 
them may be bleached out to their 
original whiteness by placing 
them in the sun. 
Many colors appear identical 
under a given artificial light but 
may appear very different under 
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daylight or even under artificial 
light of a slightly different qual- 
ity. 

The character of a surface may 
also introduce a variable in color 
matching, as for example, the 
change in tint of a pigment when 
it is coated with a_ perfectly 
transparent and colorless lac- 
quer. 

Color matching in the usual 
way may be entirely inadequate 
unless the character of the sur- 
face and quality of light are the 
same for each observation. 

Perhaps the least fugitive col- 
ors for use as standards are 
those made in porcelain or fired 
enamel, but even here there is no 
assurance of permanency without 
the aid of the spectrophotometer. 

It must be remembered that 
there is no way of matching col- 
ors more accurately than placing 
them side by side and comparing 
them visually. On the other 
hand, a drift of the standard 
cannot be detected by this means. 
Master standards of color should 
be verified at sufficiently short in- 
tervals to determine the degree 
of permanency which the surface 
will maintain—Paint, Oil and 
Chemical Review. 


Portable Spray Booths 


Few manufacturers, probably, 
have any occasion to make their 
spray booths portable, but here is 
an exception. The finishing de- 
partment of this plant is divided 
up into small drying-rooms open- 
ing to a central passageway. 

A portable spray booth is lo- 
cated at the end of every other 
partition so that the spray oper- 
ator can spray articles to fill one 
room and then turn the booth 
around to face the opposite direc- 


tion and spray articles to fill the 
adjoining room. 

With rapid drying finishes in 
service, this shift of the booth 
and operator gives enough time 
for the articles in one room to 
dry and be removed while an ad- 
joining room is being filled. As 
soon as one room is filled with 


This booth can be turned around to face 
the opposite direction. 


newly coated articles, the booth 
and operator shift position and 
the filling of the adjoining empty 
room begins. Each portable booth 
has a wood framed base covered 
with sheet metal and is mounted 
on double-wheel swivel casters. 
An added improvement in this 
booth could be made by placing a 
removable apron across the lower 
front part of the booth to prevent 
any of the spent spray from es- 
caping along this space and caus- 
ing discomfort to the operator 
and perhaps damage to her 
stockings.—R. E. W. 


To Make Lacquer 
A lacquer plant will be estab- 
lished in Cincinnati, Ohio, by the 
R. F. Johnston Paint Co. About 
$100,000 will be spent upon the 
plant. 
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Superintendent of Newark Var- 
nish Works, Inc., defines crackle 
effect, tells how to produce it, and 
calls attention to its merits and 
possibilities as a decorative finish. 


The New Crackle Finish 


By Robert Cowan 


NE of the newest and cer- 
tainly one of the most attrac- 
tive finishes which has recently 
been developed is the crackle fin- 
ish. It is a direct result of the 
progress being made in the field 
of cellulose nitrate coatings, and 
it has won immediate favor with 
the trade. The crackle effect is 
not entirely a new one. A large 
manufacturer of pencils has been 
using it for a great many years. 
The materials in this case were 
special varnish enamels. 
Manufacturers of baking en- 
amels all have experienced trou- 
ble with cracking of their finish- 
ing coats in certain instances, 
particularly where japan colors 
were used in the manufacture of 
these finishing enamel coats. In 
this instance it was a problem to 
be solved and a difficulty to be 
overcome, rather than a new fin- 
ish developed. 
What Causes Crackle 
The present materials are built 
upon a nitro-cellulose base simi- 
lar in character to the usual lac- 
quer materials. Dependence is 


placed upon the lack of elasticity 
in the finishing coat for the 
crackle effect. The film of the 
top coat ruptures and pulls apart 
as the undercoat, which was soft- 
ened by the thinners in the top 
coat, dries; and as the cracks 
open up the contrasting color of 
the undercoat shows through. All 
combinations are possible, any 
color being obtainable in either 
the base lacquer undercoat or the 
crackle finish. 

The first of this new finish ap- 
peared on the market a little over 
a year ago. It has found use on 
a great variety of articles. Metal 
and wood furniture, phonographs, 
radio cabinets and loud speakers, 
ornamental household articles of 
metal and wood of all descrip- 
tions, are being displayed. Smok- 
ing stands, serving trays, book 
ends, candle _ sticks, picture 
frames and table and floor lamps 
are among the items which ap- 
pear in the showrooms of a great 
many stores. 


Leatherette Crackle 


A leatherette finish of unusual 
attractiveness is obtained by us- 
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ing a black crackle finish over a 
black undercoat. Here there is no 
color contrast, but the surface 
closely resembles grained leather. 
An extremely artistic effect of 
great beauty and dignity is ob- 
tained by the use of a gold and 
black combination. 

A thin coat of clear lacquer 
is advisable over the crackle coat 
to protect it and produce a gloss 
finish which may be left as such 
or rubbed and polished to any 
degree of brilliancy. The size 
and number of cracks is varied 
at will by increasing or decreas- 
ing the quantity of the crackle 
material, which is sprayed on; 
also by varying the quantity of 
thinner in the base crackle. Un- 
dercoats of lacquer or oil primer 
greatly improve the adhesion on 
metal objects. Their presence 
also lessens the likelihood of the 
colored crackle undercoat pulling 
apart with the crackle coat. 


ple of kle finish wh 


the dark undercoat shows through the cracks 
of a light colored top coat. 


Merits of Crackle 

As advantages of this new 
decorative finish, many may be 
listed. The material is sprayed, 
making application a simple pro- 
cedure. Production becomes 
speeded up because of the rapid 
drying of the materials, which 
greatly shortens the periods be- 
tween the coats. Finishes in con- 
trasting colors are undoubtedly 


more effective than those obtained 
with a single plain color. 

A satisfactory surface may be 
obtained in two or three coats 
without extensive preparation of 
the surface. The crackle effect 


A bit of crackle finish with the light 
under coat showing through a dark top coat. 


masks completely all draw marks 
in metal objects, rough spots on 
castings and plane marks on 
wood surfaces. The time, labor 
and material items, which must 
be included in computing the cost 
of finishing all kinds, should be 
materially reduced with the ap- 
plication of crackle finish. 


Has Sales Appeal 

Retail shops handling furni- 
ture, radio and electrical equip- 
ment, toys and novelties are dis- 
playing merchandise finished in 
very attractive crackle effects. 
Their reports indicate that this 
new finish has met with public 
favor and sales have been very 
pleasing. This new finish has al- 
ready established itself and as 
new fields for application of 
crackle finish open up, the de- 
mand mounts rapidly. It gives 
promise of soon becoming a very 
popular and much talked of item 
of the industrial finishing line. 


Bink’s Man to New York 

Mr. M. J, Sullivan, formerly Sales 
Manager of Binks Spray Equipment 
Company’s Chicago Office, is now at 
New York City, having taken com- 
plete charge of the new elaborate 
Eastern Branch Office of Binks Spray 
Equipment Co., located at 56-58 War- 
ren St., New York. 
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One of the greatest de- 
velopments in recent years, 
contributing 


SALES 
APPEAL 


to Your 
Product 


A unique decorative feature 
put on at no greater pro- 
duction cost than the or- 
dinary finishing coats. 


tions to produce many beautiful effects. 


Easy to apply—Dries quickly. 


line, ask us for further information. 


Krakalak Lacquer 


Paste 


A new finish for any surface furnished in different color combina- 


Particularly adaptable for wood and metal furniture, fixtures, 
radio cabinets, novelties, toys, and‘many other products. 


If you are looking for something distinctive, to liven up your 


NEWARK VARNISHJWORKS, Inc. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
ier 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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How an European 
Designer regards 
American Furniture 


Furniture Decoration Designing 


This designer sets forth his impressions of Modern American Furniture and 
points out the features in our finishes and decorative treat- 
ment which impress him particularly, from 
standpoint 


an artistic 


By Ernest Bolle 


percas coming to this coun- 
try from Europe I heard 
much of America’s great and far 
advanced furniture industry, but 
at the same time I often heard 
disapproval and doubt expressed 
concerning American art, knowl- 
edge of style and finish. I have 
been many years in the furniture 
line and am rather well experi- 
enced on the design and artistic 
finish of any kind of furniture, 
so may well possess a right to 
give a proper and clear judg- 
ment. 

It must be considered of course, 
that the European boasts with 


centuries of education and ex- 
perience in art as a background. 
The rich treasures in his public 
collections and museums give 
him splendid opportunities to 
study art and: base his inventions 
and designs on the beauty of 
original products of many cen- 
turies in architecture and con- 
struction of furniture. But it is 
true, also, and to be regretted, 
his arrogance leads him to look 
down upon other nations and 
countries outside of Europe, and 
does not permit him to consider 
them capable of bringing out any- 
thing really artistic and equal to 
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For Evenness 
of Tone 


We Gan Help You! 


The antiquing of furniture is made easy, 
and that much sought for evenness of tone 
is acquired with our method of shading 
with Brown Lacquer Glazing. 


Following this method with Gravarco 3 
1009 Clear Lacquer and Gravarco 1022 ae 
Flat Lacquer produces the most durable 
and economical finish possible to obtain. 


We believe we can be of material assist- 
ance to you in the development and man- ; 
agement of new finishes in your finishing ee 
room. We are always glad to serve. ese 


Tell Us Your Particular Problem 


Grand Rapids Varnish Corporation | 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Los Angeles Chicago High Point Jamestown 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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the high standard 
of European art 
and design. This 
is wrong and a 
great mistake on 
their side, espe- 
cially inGermany. 
For a long time 
I have had the 
wish and inten- 
tion to visit 
America to study 
conditions and 
progress in- 
dustrial art, espe- 
cially art in fur- 
niture in order to 
come to a clear 
insight and a just 
judgment about 
American art. 
Arriving here 
from Germany 
about two months 
ago, I have, I 
must confess, 
found quite dif- 
ferent conditions from those over 
there, in every kind of industry, 
especially in the furniture line. 


Design to Suit Homes 

In a country like America, fur- 
niture must necessarily be not 
only differently designed and 
constructed, but it must also car- 
ry a different appearance in fin- 
ish and decoration. The architec- 
ture of buildings, the prevalent 
bungalow style and cottage type 
of dwelling is quite different 
from those over there. In Europe, 
the inner architecture requires 
furniture to be of a _ severely 
earnest looking appearance, which 
would be quite out of place in 
this country. For instance, in 
Germany heavily carved oak fur- 
niture prevails—much too heavy 
to my liking. 


In my opinion 
the American has 
the right feeling 
for comfort and 
coziness in his 
home, and he 
adapts his crea- 
tions of furniture 
very successfully 
and luckily to the 
architecture of his 
dwellings. I can 
well say I found, 
after having in- 
spected the Chi- 
eago July Furni- 
ture Trade Exhi- 
bition, soon after 
my arrival here, 
that the American 
furniture manu- 
facturer can be 
very proud of 
his excellent pro- 
ducts. The artis- 
tic finish and de- 
sign of his ex- 
hibits allows him not only to face 
European art in furniture, but to 
be in many directions far superior 
to it. His good taste beats the 
European entirely. 

Variety in Woods 

The great variety and good 
quality of woods are certainly a 
great help to the American, en- 
abling him to give his furniture 
a first class finish. How nicely 
he treats the walnut and ma- 
hogany, giving it such lovely 
shadings and tints in the finish 
and with just a modest looking 
painted spray of flowers attached 
to them he gives them a charm 
unsurpassed. 

This good taste, which as I 
said before, beats the European 
by far, leads him to introduce 
into, and decorate his cozy homes 
with colored lacquer furniture of 
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FLAT OIL FINISH 


The ideal drawer and inside finish. 


Made in natural colors or any 
color desired. 


No filling—no sanding—just spray 
two coats and the job is complete. 


Feels like velvet — looks like it 
was oil rubbed. 


Dries within one hour. 


Advance Paint Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Wood Finishing Materials 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—/factories—-EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Saves more than 
it costs 


Let us show you 
what a_ beautiful 
interior finish this 
makes by having 
our special repre- 
sentative dem- 
onstrate its wonder- 
ful labor-saving and 
business-building 
qualities. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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exquisite design and fine, high 
grade finish. I admire it greatly. 

Handling Decorative Features 

Jade green, meerschaum, Jap- 
anese red, Mongol blue and many 
other numbers cleverly shaded 
and decorated with painted 
flower sprays, add great charm 
to any home in this country and 
show individuality of the Amer- 
ican furniture producer, where- 
as in Europe they hang slavishly 
on to strictly conventional forms 
in furniture. 

As pretty pictures on the walls 
bring a certain coziness into the 
room, so naturally do prettily 
colored small articles of furni- 
ture, for the cottage home, lend 
great charm and brightness to 
the rooms. 

Now a word about the decora- 
tion on these lovely colored and 
shaded pieces of furniture. Let 
it just be a lightly painted spray 
of a flower—only just a spray— 
not the usual inartistic clump of 
unnatural looking roses, as I have 
had to observe so often. They 
spoil the effect and bright ap- 
pearance of such lacquered furni- 
ture. 

How lovely a spray of orange 
yellow orchids on small walnut 
tables, or a carnation, or natural 
poppy, clematis, lily, coreopsis, 
morning glory, or sweet peas, 
etc., harmonizing with the dif- 
ferent colors of the lacquers? 
What a striking appearance they 
bring? But, let Nature be your 
guide, for Nature is the cradle 
of Art! 


Care of Rubbing Machines 

In furniture production today, 
when each piece of machinery 
used is relied upon to produce the 
maximum amount of work, elec- 
tric and compressed air rubbing 
machines play a very important 


part, and it is to the interest of 
all concerned that they be kept 
in proper working order at all 
times. It will be found that by 
giving them a thorough cleaning 
—flushing each machine with 
clean naphtha at least once each 
week and after wiping dry, giv- 
ing the machine a good oiling 
with a thin machine oil of the 
best grade—that the machine will 
give fine results and very little if 
any trouble will ever be encoun- 
tered. 

Before starting a day’s work 
the machine should be oiled and 
the felt pads examined. The felt 
used for rubbing pads ought to 
be of the best grade obtainable 
to produce good work, for if the 
felt is coarse and stiff it will 
scratch and burn the work, and 
regardless of how often it is 
changed, felt of this kind cannot 
produce satisfactory results. It 
is an excellent idea and a pay- 
ing proposition for a firm to have 
an extra rubbing machine on 
hand, for if one in use goes 
wrong, the extra one can be put 
in service and the work will con- 
tinue with but a slight delay 
while the other machine is being 
repaired.—J. H. S. 


Peerless Announces New Bulletin 

Peerless Pnuematic Systems, Inc., 
announces a new Bulletin No. 29, 
covering large capacity pressure 
tanks in sizes up to 300 gallons, for 
use in spraying lacquers and vitreous 
enamels. These large pressure con- 
tainers have met with immediate suc- 
cess and have been adopted by auto- 
mobile manufacturers and other in- 
dustrial concerns. 


New Plant Going O. K. 

The Armitage Varnish Co. are now 
in full production in their new lac- 
quer plant adjoining their varnish 
and paint plants. The new lacquer 
plant is a four story building, con- 
tains about 25,006-sq. ft. of floor 
space, and is of steel and reinforced 
concrete construction. It has a ca- 
pacity of 10,000 yallons of ‘acquor a 
day. 
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Without doing ANY rubbing at all 


you can produce the finest rubbed effect with 
this flat finish. And if you just WILL rub, 
use this and beat the best any rubbing 
varnish ever did for your work. 
Sounds a lot, you say. It is 
alot. But you sure will 
get it, using this 


Johnson’s Flat Varnish 


Always dries out smooth; clear; 
speckless; lustrously glossy; and 
TRULY flat. For it has fully 15 
per cent. more body than you ever 
saw a flat finish have till now. And 
it’s as tough, durable and full- 
bodied as even the very best rub- 
bing varnishes. Dries quicker, 
never is mealy or chunky; and it 
certainly does make a lasting job 
of work. 


Suppose you order 5 Gallons Now—At the Drum Price 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


UNDERCOATS ENAMELS FILLERS VARNISHES 
LACQUERS STAINS POLISHING WAXES 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Results Affected by Personnel 


Foreman of Wood Finishing and Painting at the American Fixture Co. 
calls attention to the importance of having the right kind of 


workmen in the finishing department 
* By Edward C. H. Rottmann 


i THERE ever was a problem 
or a place where both the fore- 
man and workmen alike should 
cultivate a serene state of mind, 
that place I believe is in the fin- 
ishing department. The slight- 
est friction on the part of either 
foreman or workmen is bound to 
show up, not alone in the work- 
manship, but in the production 
end as well. 

Most assuredly the character 
of the artisan can always be seen 
in the finished product. It is the 
writer’s opinion, that high-class 
finishing cannot be accomplished 
by a man, or a group of men of 
agitated or unsettled disposition. 

Men of this type will upset the 
equilibrium of the entire finish- 
ing room staff, and I have seen 
cases of this kind prove very cost- 
ly to production in the plant, not 
speaking of the unnecessary ment- 
al and physical tension inflicted 
on the personnel of the entire 
department. 


Selecting Workmen 

This type of men will not pro- 
duce as much nor will the qual- 
ity of their work be as high as 
slower, well balanced, workmen 
who are deliberate in their move- 
ments. However, it is obvious 
that the extreme of either of 
these two types should be avoid- 
ed in selecting help for the finish- 
ing department. But to my mind, 
the ideal workmen are those who 
gravitate between these two 
points mentioned above. 

Many a foreman who buys and 
uses high-grade finishing mater- 


ials, does not get the results 
from their use that he has a right 
to expect, because of the lack of 
intelligence and co-operation on 
the part of some workmen. Ex- 
pensive finish materials at pres- 
ent are not entirely fool proof, 
and unless very close supervi- 
sion is given to the workmen, they 
are apt to upset production; this 
generally happens at a crucial 
time. 

Again, some of the paint and 
varnish manufacturers hesitate to 
make good any claims against 
their goods because they know 
full well the unreliability of 
many workmen who pose as 
painters or finishers. These same 
makers of finish materials are 
always glad to stand back of 
their goods when they have con- 
fidence in the character of the 
men intrusted with the applica- 
tion of their products. 


Desirable Workmen 

It is my opinion that the worth- 
while artisans are those who take 
advantage of their opportunities 
by reading and studying their 
trade journals, discussing prob- 
lems, and pooling their thoughts 
with others of their craft and 
constantly are seeking after more 
knowledge. 

Such workmen are apt to be 
steady, dependable employes, 
though by some they may be con- 
sidered plodders. But we should 
not forget that the intelligent 
plodders, notwithstanding many 
obstacles, finally reach their des- 
tination. 
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A Real Two-Fisted Lacquer 


No. 
602-B 


Put it to any test. Treat it 
rough! Handle without 
care. Watch it take punish- 
ment and come back, unin- 
jured, for more. 


Flat Wood Lacquer No. 
602-B is not an experiment 
—it’s a certainty —has 
proved its own merit. There 
isn’t a better one. Elimi- 
nates rubbing; speeds up 
production. Tough mar- 
resisting surface; will not 
crack, shrink, check or peel. 
Dries with a clear trans- 
parent film. 


Where an inexpensive fin- 
ish is desired, this lac- 
oy will save money and 

o a better job. Try it. 


Send for 
Free Sample 


Chhe 


ROCKFORD VARNISH 
Company 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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New Rubbing and Polishing 
Equipment 
The new portable outfit shown 
herewith is designed for rubbing 
and polishing finished surfaces or 
work in process of finishing, 
whether on wood or metal, with 
either wet or dry abrasive paper 
or with felt pads and pumice. 
The working head carries pads 
which are given a swift back and 
forward movement by power 
transmitted through an inclosed 
flexible shaft connected to a mo- 
tor which is mounted on the 
sturdy portable stand. 


A self-contained portable outfit which 
takes power through an extension cord that 
can be plugged into any electric light or 
power line. 


The head weighs only 1% Ibs., 
and is fitted with a convenient 
handle for the operator. In addi- 
tion to the flexible shaft connec- 
tion, the head also has connec- 
tion for the attachment of a rub- 
ber hose through which water 
can be supplied as needed for 
use in connection with varnish or 
lacquer rubbing. 


The inclosed dust-proof motor 
is rated at 1/3-h.p., 1,500-r.p.m., 
and can be supplied for either 
direct or alternating current. Ten 
feet of Biax flexible shafting of 
\-in. core diameter, connects the 
motor with the rubbing machine 
head. 

According to the manufacturer, 
the Biax Flexible Shaft Co., Inc., 
136 Liberty St., New York City, 
this outfit represents the results 
of years of experimentation and 
tests by competent engineers, and 
rubbing machines of this make 
are now in satisfactory operation 
in many kinds of factories where 
a high-class finish is demanded on 
finished products made of wood 
or metal. 


Peerless Represented in Detroit 


Mr. C. W. Sanders, 732 Dime Bank 
Building, has been appointed Dis- 
trict Manager of Peerless Pneumatic 
Systems, Inc., Chicago, for the De- 
troit Territory. A complete stock 
of Peerless Spray Finishing Equip- 
ment will be kept on hand in De- 
troit. 


~— 


Publicker Succeeds Walker as 
Miner-Edgar President 


Philip Publicker, president of the 
David Berg Industrial Alcohol Co., 
Philadelphia, has been made presi- 
dent of the Miner-Edgar Co., of 
New York City. He had been a 
member of the Miner-Edgar board 
of directors, and now becomes more 
actively associated with the com- 
pany’s affairs. 

Mr. Publicker succeeds in office Dr. 
Henry V. Walker, who has resigned 
as president and a director of the 
Miner-Edgar Co. 

Other officers of the Miner-Edgar 
Co. are now the following: Chairman 
of the board, Henry M. Miner; vice- 
presidents, W. R. Melville and H. T. 
Edgar; treasurer (acting), Harry M. 
Miner; assistant treasurer, Zealey 
Gerber; secretary, C. M. Mason; as- 
sistant secretary, ss Miner. In ad- 
dition to Mr. Miner, Mr. Publicker, 
Mr. Melville, Mr. Edgar, Mr. Gerber 
and Mr. Mason, the directors of the 
company are David Berg, H. C. Mc- 
Kenzie, D. R. Edgar, Frank Clauson, 
and Walter Williams. 

Mr. H. E. Hall is general sales 
manager over all departments, 
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PERIOD FINISHES 
-OUR SPECIALTY 


PECORA PAINT COMPANY 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 


THE advantages of 

sixty years of manu- 
facturing enable us to 
produce the finest varn- 
ishes for furniture. 


We are glad to offer 
suggestions as to the 
right varnish for specific 
finishes and effects. :::: 
Send for detailed infor- 
mation and our techni- 
cal department will give 
you the benefit of their 
experience. 


4th St. & Sedgley Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Choice of Automobile Finishing 
and Refinishing Materials 


The choice of these materials involves not only the requirement of high- 
quality dependable goods, but of “balanced” materials which 
can be built into a thin covering of beauty 
and guaranteed endurance 


By T. E. Moorefield 


N DAYS of yore it was 

necessary for each carriage 
painter to be the manufacturer 
also of many of his finishing ma- 
terials. This is not necessary nor 
desirable in painting automobiles 
today, for the larger and more 
reliable paint, varnish and lac- 
quer manufacturers have made 
careful studies of the require- 
ments of the industry and have a 
full line of ready prepared ma- 
terials especially made for the 
various coats used on automo- 
biles. 


Materials, Equipment, Experience 


These manufactured products 
are produced from the best raw 
materials, gathered from the four 
corners of the earth and scien- 
tifically combined in the proper 
proportions for best results. 
Modern, uptodate machinery and 
manufacturing methods are used. 

Men of long experience in mak- 
ing finishing materials for all 
purposes build their experience 
into the finishing products, to 
make them as easy working and 
practical as possible. Continuous 
experiments are carried on to im- 
prove each product, and long tiers 
of exposure fences are constantly 
filled with exposure panels to 
check up on the durability of the 
products. 

The individual painter cannot 
expect to have accessible so many 


raw materials, nor the equipment 
and experience to combine them 
as well as men who do nothing, 
day in and day out, but make 
paint, varnish or lacquer pro- 
ducts. Furthermore, the painter 
cannot manufacture any finishing 
material of a given quality at a 


lower price than he can obtain it 


from a reliable manufacturer, if 
he counts into the cost, the value 
of his time, his overhead, and 
such expenses as are incidental, 
in addition to the cost of the raw 
material. 


Avoid Questionable Mixtures 


It is very dangerous for the 
painter to do any appreciable 
amount of hand mixing of pro- 
ducts, other than perhaps to 
make his own color varnish from 
ready prepared japan colors and 
clear rubbing varnishes. Of 
course, it is permissible for him 
to reduce each of his coats ac- 
cording to instructions from the 
manufacturer, but he should not 
substitute another reducer which 
may happen to thin better, for it 
may contain some ingredient that 
will not harmonize with the in- 
gredients of the finishing mate- 
rial. 

It is surprising that so few re- 
finish jobs go bad when one con- 
siders that many painters make 
the mistake of mixing several 
brands of finishing materials 
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One Coat 
Lacquer 


Enamel 


For Metal and Wooden Toys 
and Hardware Specialties. 
Durable and Economical. 


Write us for a demonstration. 


Nubian Paint & Varnish Company 


Established 1879 


1856 N. Leclaire Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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when building up a finish. Some 
people make a practice of pur- 
chasing their primers, surfacing 
materials and succeeding coats 
from various sources of supply 
where they can obtain the best 
price, and they receive what they 
believe to be the best quality for 
their money. 

Each individual material may 
be of good quality within itself, 
but an automobile finish is built 
up of a series of materials, and 
each one must dovetail and fit 
into the other like the various 
parts of a permanent building, or 
the ravages of time and the ele- 
ments will quickly destroy it. 


Unbalanced Finishes 

For example, a primer may be 
a very good primer within itself 
but the drying time, oil content, 
elasticity and other properties 
may not be suited exactly to the 
surfacer and other coats which 
are applied over it. In the same 
way, the surfacer may be a good 
surfacer within itself, but it may 
be either too long or too short in 
oil content, too elastic or too brit- 
tle, or not otherwise suited for 
use over the primer or under- 
coats that follow. 

The result may be that when 
expansion or contraction of the 
metal takes place under sudden 
changes of temperature, one or 
the other coats may not be suffi- 
ciently elastic to withstand the 
strain. As a_ result checks, 
cracks or other defects will form, 


LACQUERS for Autos 


Extensively used, free from gum, uniform, 
reliable and economic. Pioneer lacquer mak- 
ers who can satisfy your requirements. 
Write for prices. 


Chas. Cooper & Co. 


90 Worth St., New York 
Works—Newark, N. J. Since 1857 


and the entire finish will be 
spoiled. 

It is bad enough to mix mate- 
rials of different manufacture in 
finishing with color varnish, but 
the danger is even greater with 
the use of lacquer finishing mate- 
rials because the undercoats, in 
addition to working well with 
each other, must withstand the 
solvent action of the lacquers ap- 
plied over them; they must work 
in conjunction with the lacquer 
enamel to prevent defects show- 
ing up later. 

It is my recommendation that 
each motor car manufacturer and 
each automobile refinishing shop 
purchase all finishing materials 
to be used on a given job from the 
same source of supply. Then the 
manufacturer can furnish the 
material for each coat of such a 
quality that it is well suited for 
its particular purpose and will 
still work in harmony with the 
other coats below and above it. 

Some of the larger manufac- 
turers of lacquers, paints and 
varnishes have complete systems 
from the metal out to the finish- 
ing coats. They have carefully 
designed each coat to fit in with 
all the others. 


Doctor of Finishes 


A number of the leading motor 
car manufacturers have come to 
realize that the “painting” of an 
automobile must be reasoned out 
along scientific lines and that a 
“Doctor of Finishes” is needed to 
diagnose and correct paint, var- 
nish and lacquer troubles, just as 
a Doctor of Medicine is needed to 
diagnose and correct human ills. 

Some of these concerns have 
turned over their entire finishing 
problems to reputable paint, var- 
nish and lacquer makers. The 
makers of these materials should 
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Let's tread 
this path 
together 


The path we mean is a 
path to better finishing 
results. 


A du Pont Industrial Fin- 
ishing Engineer is ready to 
work with you in solving the 
finishing problems in your 
plant. He is an experienced 
engineer, backed by the ex- 
perience of the du Pont labo- 
ratories. He can be a real 
help to you not alone in pre- 
scribing the proper finish, but 
by getting right down to brass 
tacks and working out an eco- 
nomical system that starts with 
the preparation of the surface. 


For information regarding 
the du Pont Industrial 
Finishing Service and data 
on du Pont products, write 
to, E. I. du Pont de Nem- 
ours & Co., Inc., Chemical 
Products Division, Parlin, 
N. J., Chicago, Ill., San 
Francisco, Cal., Everett. 
Mass., or Flint Paint & 
Varnish Limited, Toronto, 
Canada. 


PAINTS, VARNISHES, ENAMELS, DUCO 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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be better qualified than anyone 
else to specify the type of goods 
to be used, methods of application 
and conditions under which they 
are applied and dried. 

By following this procedure 
the proper materials are applied 
next to the metal, and the other 
coats are properly related one to 
another, so as to give good work- 
ing conditions under production 
and, at the same time, maximum 
durability after the job is re- 
leased for service on the road. 


Staining Oak 

Oak is a _ strong decorative 
wood that permits of more varied 
treatment than any other wood. 
It permits of more finishes, col- 
ors, stains and effects. The oak 
family of wood has also a great 
variety of growths. White oak, 
black oak, red oak, etc., each with 
their many varieties, all require 
different treatment, or at least 
they differ in appearance when 
the same stains are applied. That 
is, a panel of the black oak va- 
riety will not take the same as 
white oak. 

White oak seems to be the best 
for fine finishing and quarter- 
sawed produces the most refined 
appearance and is the ideal oak 
for all class of finishes. Where 
oil stains will produce the color 
and effect desired, they are the 
most satisfactory. They are per- 
manent, easily worked and 
matched in color. 

Fine fumed effects cannot be 
produced with oil stains. This 
should be done with strong am- 
monia fumes blown into an air- 
tight room where the finishing 
woods are stored. Where the 
painter has to do it on the job, 
he usually fumes it with the 
brush or in other words, he coats 
the finishing lumber with strong 


aqua ammonia, 28 per cent being 
the best. 

Many shades of a very rich 
brown are produced by applying 
a solution of bichromate of pot- 
ash and can be made light or 
dark by using either a weak or a 
strong solution. Where it is de- 
sirable to retain the soft brown 
color thus produced without 
change, several coats of clear 
lacquer may be applied, or if a 
protective coat is not desired, 
simply wax and polish. Shellac- 
ing or oiling changes the color 
effect and gives a transparent 
depth, very beautiful. 

For weathered effects, grays or 
even black can be made with 
acetate of iron, which we made 
with iron shavings and strong 
vinegar or sulphate of iron 
(copperas) dissolved in water. 
These can be used either weak or 
strong to get the desired shade. 
Oak stained with brown or gray 
as above may be filled with silex 
filler, colored with white or gray 
pigments and a very decorative 
effect produced. 


(From a paper read by L. B. 
Titzel at the Philadelphia — 
tion of the L. A. of M. P. & D.) 


Zapon Issues Brochure on Lac- 
quers and Lacquer Enamels 


From The Zapon Co. of New York 
City, comes an attractive and inter- 
esting brochure of twenty-six 8 x 11- 
in. pages bound in heavy blue cover 
stock, with one projecting edge lab- 
eled crosswise for convenient trefer- 
ence in a filing case. The title is 
“Architectural Specifications” with a 
qualifying sub-title, “Odorless Brush- 
ing and Spraying Lacquers and Lac- 
quer Enamels for Finishing Interior 
Surfaces.” 

Subject matter inside includes in- 
formation on pyroxylin base finish- 
ing materials and finishes, descrip- 
tions of Zapon's “O.B.S." lacquers 
and lacquer enamels, recommenda- 
tions and instructions for the appli- 
cation of the above named materials, 
and suggested specifications on lac- 
quer finishes for the guidance of 
architects and users of architectural 
finishes for wood, metal, plaster, com- 
position fiber board, cork tile, lino- 
leum and cement surfaces. 
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Can You Do This With the 
Varnish You Are Now Using? 


A DAVENPORT TABLE MANUFACTURER IN N. CAROLINA 
DID THIS 


They spray coated their product in the morning—six 
hours later sprayed second coat—following morning rub- 
bed with electric rubber. 


Seven hours later they put two pieces together with 
corrugated board between them, laid pieces on floor— 
rolled 450 pound drum on them—allowed to stand this 
way over night, and found on examination (only 48 hours 
after first coat of varnish was applied) only slight marks 
on the surface, which were immediately removed by 
slight hand rubbing. 


They are convinced now, that for positively the last 

word in _ 

Varnish RIETIA 
making 


COMBINING SPEED & QUALITY 
A PRACTICAL VARNISH PRODUCT 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) is unexcelled. 


Never in the history of the Paint and Varnish Industry has there 

n such an outstanding finishing product developed—for Varnitro 
is really a “‘two-in-one”’ finishing product, which combines all the 
best working characteristics of both a varnish anda lacquer without 
the disadvantages of either. 


THE MARIETTA PAINT & COLOR COMPANY 


Executive Cffice and Factory: Marietta, Ohio 
Southern Factory: High Point, N. C. 


Use this coupon, and be assured of finishing economy. 
Marietta Paint & Color Co., Marietta, Ohio. 

We are interested in Varnitro. Please ship............ gallons at drum 
price—also panel. 
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Equipment for stain dipping, draining and overhead carrying. 


Stains for Different Finishes 


Water, spirit and oil stains all have their merits and uses, as is revealed in 
this article which gives information on how, when and where to 
use certain stains for satisfactory results 


By C. F. Worlendar 


7_saes are three general types 
of stains for use on work, 
namely, water stains, spirit 
stains, and oil stains. The water 
and spirit stains are usually ob- 
tained in powder form, while 
some of the oil stains are ob- 
tained in powder form and others 
in liquid form. Water stains are 
preferred by many finishers and 
they are widely used for fine 
work because they are fast to 
light and permanent in color, 
while some oil and spirit soluble 
stains soon fade upon exposure 
to sunlight. Furthermore, water 
stains produce uniform tones and 


thus bring out the full beauty of 
the wood on which they are used. 
The chief drawback to the use 
of water stains is the fact that 
they raise the grain of the wood, 
producing a rough surface which 
must be sanded before the finish- 
ing operation proceeds. To aid 
in this sanding it is customary to 
apply a wash coat of shellac 
after the stain is dry, this wash 
coat being made by adding 8 to 
10 parts of denatured alcohol to 
1 part of 4-lb. cut shellac. When 
this is dry it stiffens the fibers 
and allows the sandpaper, either 
No. 0 or 00 garnet, to easily cut 
down to a smooth surface again. 
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CCOnly two things are necessary to the highest form of success in a manufac- 
turing business. One is the ‘know how’ and the other is the determination 
7 good as it can be made. I might call this the skill and the 
lot all good finishes are made by the Murphy Varnish Company, 
but all finishes made by the Murphy Varnish Company are good. 99 


Amazing Quick Drying Materials 
for Wood Finishing 


The Murphy Varnish Company is equipped to furnish manufacturers with a 
full line of pyroxylin finishes which will enable them to employ these desirable 
materials throughout the entire finishing schedule of any job. 


These materials comprise the sensational Murphy Kauriol Wood Preparation, 
Murphy Period Finish, Murphy Flat Lacquer, Murphy Clear and Colored 
Lacquers for both spraying and brushing, Murphy Waterproofing Mixing for 
waterproofing shellac, and Murphy Pyroxylin White Undercoating. 


The use of these materials cuts finishing costs. For instance, new wood fin- 
ished with one coat of Murphy Kauriol Wood Preparation is ready in twelve 
hours for a coat of clear lacquer. The ordinary steps necessary to bring a job 
to this stage would take two days or more and involve four operations. 


One manufacturer writes that the use of Murphy Kauriol Wood Preparation 
has had the effect of doubling the size of his factory! We should be glad to 
have you write us to send you a practical demonstrator to show you how he 
can help you save time, storage space and labor costs in your plant. 


Murphy 
QUICK 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 
NEWARK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO +» MONTREAL 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertixers 
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Spirit Stains 

Spirit stains are generally con- 
ceded to be the least fast to light 
of all stains, but where extra 
quick drying is desired they are 
sometimes the logical stain to 
use, especially where the object 
is not exposed to light. Spirit 
stains, on account of being dis- 
solved in alcohol, which always 
contains some water, raise the 
grain of the wood and it must be 
sanded in much the same way as 
where water stain is used, before 
the finishing operation proceeds. 

The principal use of spirit 
stains in the furniture industry 
is for over-toning or color patch- 
ing to even up the color of the 
wood. Brown and black are the 
usual shades of spirit stains used 
for this purpose, and in most 
cases the stain is mixed with a 
small amount of shellac (as a 
binder) before it is put on by 
spraying or brushing. 


Oil Stains 


From the standpoint of fast- 
ness to light, oil stains rank next 
to water stains, the red shades 
fading much quicker than the 
brown or black ones. Oil stains 
are quite penetrating and pro- 
duce very clear tones. They do 
not raise the grain of the wood 
and for certain purposes they are 
finding considerable use because 
of the fact that it is not neces- 
sary to sand the wood after 
staining, before filling. 

It is usually best to use a coat 
of shellac over oil stains—about 
2 lbs. to the gallon of alcohol—to 


SUPERIOR WOOD STAIN 
POWDERS 
For Lacquer and all finishes. 


Complete variety of shades. Samples and 
information on request. 


W. D. LOCKWOOD & CO. 
314 W. 14th St., New York 


help prevent them from bleeding 
into the varnish or lacquer coats 
that are applied over them. Even 
small quantities of oil stains in 
varnish or lacquer will slow up 
the drying considerably, and if 
too much of the oil stain gets into 
the varnish or lacquer the finish 
will be very brittle upon drying. 


For Lacquer; Varnish; Shellac 

For a varnish finish either of 
these three classes of stains can 
be used, although, as mentioned 
before, the water stain is quite a 
favorite among many finishers. 
For lacquer work, only water 
stains should be used, for they 
are the least soluble in the sol- 
vents used in lacquer and they 
dry out more thoroughly than oil 
stains. 

Since shellac and most lac- 
quers contain considerable quan- 
tities of solvents for spirit stains, 
it is not advisable to use spirit 
soluble stains under either lac- 
quer or shellac, because of the 
danger of bleeding. On the other 
hand, where it is desired to tint 
shellac or other alcoholic mate- 
rials, spirit soluble colors are the 
proper ones to use. 

Although oil stains are not 
wholly soluble in alcohol, there 
is usually sufficient quantity 
soluble to bleed the stain when 
shellac is applied over it. This 
fact is sometimes made use of in 
clearing up the tone of the color, 
as a little bleeding frequently 
makes the shade a brighter one. 
Some oil stains bleed so badly, 
however, that they go through 
the coat of shellac into the var- 
nish or lacquer which is applied 
over them, frequently being so 
bad as to spoil the work. 

Oil stains, except certain stand- 
ard shades of oak and walnut 
which are of black and brown 
casts, should never be used under 
lacquer, as the stearic acid and 
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other constituents are likely to 
precipitate the gun cotton, caus- 
ing blushing. Furthermore, it 
frequently happens that lacquers 
will not dry promptly and will 
not adhere to the wood when used 
over oil stains. To be safe in 
using lacquers, stick to water 
stains. 
How Long Stains Dry 

It is not possible to give any 
definite instructions for the 
length of time to dry stains be- 
fore proceeding with the finishing 
operations, because the humidity 
of the atmosphere, the type of 
stain, the kind of wood on which 
it is used, and various other mat- 
ters will have a great bes ng on 
this. Where water stain is used, 
to be safe, at least 24 hours 
should elapse between the time 
the stain is applied and the filler 
is put on. 

Spirit stains dry more quickly 
and can be coated over in eight 
hours or so, under normal condi- 
tions. Oil stains, however, dry 
quite slowly, especially in the 
bottom of the pores of the wood, 
and they should never be coated 
over in less than 24 hours; for 
extra good work the oil-stained 
surface should have 48 hours’ 
drying before the first coat. 


Weather-Proof Coatings 


It is an interesting fact that 
in carrying on with research ef- 
forts on the weather-proofing of 
gypsum, used extensively for 
plastering, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards has included experiments 
with a number of weather-proof 
coatings made of material famil- 
iar to the industrial finishing 
trade. 

Gypsum, which makes a satis- 
factory plaster for interior work, 
has not proven satisfactory for 


exterior work because it is 
slightly soluble in water. The 
idea of the research is to make 
it available for a wider market in 
exterior work, if some water- 
proofing qualities or coatings can 
be added. 

The first efforts in this re- 
search work included covering 
the surface with water-proofing 
coatings. In these experiments 
it was found that paraffin, stearic 
acid, beeswax dissolved in benzol, 
Cammarone resin, and certain 
weather-proof coatings obtained 
from the open market, give fairly 
satisfactory results. 

Other coatings, however, such 
as tung oil, varnish, bituminous 
paint, chromate paint, cellulose, 
acetate, fish and hide glues, bees- 
wax and certain waterproof coat- 
ings obtained from the open mar- 
ket, failed to give satisfactory 
results. 

The final trend of the research 
in this case is toward combining 
other materials with the gypsum, 
and the use of heat and pressure 
in casting gypsum. This will 
probably be the line of effort 
chiefly followed, but it is inter- 
esting to note that the experi- 
ments have proven favorable re- 
sults with some of the familiar 
finishing materials—J. C. Tay- 
lor. 


Oil or gas lights should not be 
permitted near spray booths at 
any time. 


LACQUERS for Wood 


Pioneers in wood lacquers that give a finish 
that lasts. Made to satisfy users for sixty- 
nine years. Write us your requirements. 


Chas. Cooper & Co. 


90 Worth St., New York 
Works—Newark, N. J. Since 1857 
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Industrial 
Finishing 


Room 603, 222 E. Ohio St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Issued monthly. Distributed 
to executives and foremen finishers in 
kinds of industrial plants where finish coats 
are applied. 


OCTOBER, 1926 


Utilizing Your Space More 
Nearly 100 Percent 

In conjunction with the finish- 
ing process in every kind of es- 
tablishment, provision must be 
made for drying the freshly 
coated articles. Drying may be 
accelerated by employing ovens 
or kilns, or the articles may be 
placed on the floor or in racks to 
dry naturally with no artificial 
increase in temperature or venti- 
lation. In any event, space must 
be provided in which drying can 
take place. A problem with many 
manufacturers is how to utilize 
space so provided to the best ad- 
vantage. 

The problem is particularly ac- 
curate in those establishments 
where the rapid drying finishes 
are not as yet in use; many of 
the varnish and oil enamel fin- 
ishes are being allowed from 24 
to 48 hours to dry when no artifi- 
cial heat or ventilation is em- 
ployed. Even with the develop- 
ment and adoption of more rapid 
drying finishes that can be of- 
fered at low cost, we still have the 
problem of utilizing the necessary 
drying space more nearly to its 
full extent and possibilities. 
Where articles are of a size, 


shape and weight that permits it, 
much of the upper portions of a 
drying room can be utilized 
through the use of stationary or 
portable racks several decks in 
height, or through the use of both 
overhead and surface conveyors 
and possibly conveyors running 
along at intermediate heights. 
Such articles as heavy furniture 
and pianos could be placed on low 
trucks and elevated to a balcony 
where they could be parked in 
considerable number to dry. 
There are some interesting possi- 
bilities along this line and they 
are of sufficient importance to 
warrant thorough investigation. 


Important Conventions 

By the time this issue of IN- 
DUSTRIAL FINISHING is off the 
press and in the mails, one of the 
most important convention weeks 
in the history of the industry 
will be in progress. During 
the week of October 11-16, at 
Washington, D. C., occur an- 
nual conventions of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion, the National Varnish Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, the Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association of the 
U. S., and the meeting of the Na- 
tional Federation of Paint and 
Varnish Production Clubs. 

According to the scheduled 
programs, business sessions and 
social events will make this a 
week of great activity for the 
visitors in Washington. 

Among other things there will 
come up for discussion, and prob- 
ably decision, a proposal to con- 
solidate the N. V. M. A. and the 
P. M. A. of the U. S., with the 
object of eliminating duplication 
of effort to the end that the great 
work they have in hand shall be 
continued without waste of time 
or energy. 
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Read the Advertisements 

Much that is new and improved 
in the way of finishing materials 
and equipment has been recently 
developed and is being announced 
in the advertising pages of INDUs- 
TRIAL FINISHING; also many con- 
cerns who are advertising but 
who do not happen to be stressing 
the newness of certain products 
at this time, really have mater- 
ials or equipment that are new 
and useful to many users of fin- 
ishes. These messages to you con- 
tain information of interest and 
value and many of them will sug- 
gest ideas for the improvement of 
your present methods and prac- 
tices. 

Every advertiser is a specialist 
in his line and his services and 
recommendations are yours for 
the asking. It is to his interest to 
help you and make you a perma- 
nent friend, rather than to unload 
onto you something unsuited to 
your needs and thereby court the 
distrust and possibly the enmity 
of you and your business ac- 
quaintances for all future time. 

Reading advertisements, writ- 
ing for further information and 
literature, sending for samples 
or trial orders and keeping your 
copy of INDUSTRIAL FINISHING at 
hand for ready reference—this 
will keep you in touch with the 
latest progress and developments 
in finishing, which today occupies 
such an important place in the 
manufacture of an immense va- 
riety and volume of products. 


Air Compressor Installations 

Many concerns that use com- 
pressed air for spraying finishes, 
find it advantageous to use a dual 
installation of compressors and 
tanks with a hook-up that will 
permit of stopping either com- 
pressor when the demand is low 


or cutting out either tank to 
make possible inspection or re- 
pairs when the occasion requires 
it. When there is a considerable 
variation in the demands for air, 
the dual installation is recom- 
mended, but where the demand is 
fairly constant, a single installa- 
tion of adequate capacity has 
many merits that recommend it. 

The latest air compressors, 
tanks, and accessories have been 
improved to the extent that the 
equipment is dependable for long 
steady service, and the need of 
having reserve equipment for use 
in emergencies is less apparent 
than formerly. However, a unit 
that takes care of this conting- 
ency and at the same time serves 
to supply air for cleaning other 
departments of the plant at inter- 
vals and to even supply air at 
times for operating some produc- 
tion equipment, is the portable 
compressor unit. 

A typical portable outfit con- 
sists of a motor-driven compres- 
sor and air drum mounted on a 
low truck. This outfit can be 
moved to various parts of the 
plant and when the extension cord 
is plugged in at a socket station, 
the equipment is ready for imme- 
diate service. There is a real 
need for portable air compressors 
in many wood-working and metal 
working establishments. 


A fluid hose, metal-lined, is 
very durable and will give the 
longest possible service when 
properly handled. Care should 
always be taken to avoid sharp 
bends, or leaving it on the floor 
where heavy trucks can pass over 
it and thereby crush the metal 
lining. The metal lining is im- 
pervious to all painting materials 
and with reasonable care it will 
last indefinitely. 
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Sanding, Filling and Puttying 


Much useful information is revealed in this article about the sanding, 
cleaning, filling and puttying of both wood 
and metal surfaces 


By E. Perry 


N SANDING natural wood, al- 

ways sand with the grain— 
never across the grain—and if an 
extremely fine finish is desired 
use a little dry silica or silex 
with No. 00 or 0 sandpaper. 

Lead poisoning seldom occurs 
from the use of white lead ground 
in oil, but the dust arising from 
a sandpapered white lead surface, 
when taken into the lungs 
through the nose or mouth, is 
extremely dangerous. Therefore, 
in sanding lead surfaces it is ad- 
visable to do wet sanding with 
the regular waterproof papers 
and use a wet chamois to clean 
off the surface, rather than to 
sand dry and agitate the dust 
with a dry duster brush. No. 00 
or 0 steel woo’ also may be used 
in place of the sandpaper if de- 
sired, and thic can be worked 
quite well wiih water. 


Treating Metal 

Metal work usually requires 
more or less harsh treatment; it 
may be cleaned with a wire brush, 
with sandpaper, by sand-blasting, 
or by pickling. The individual 
painter and finisher is obliged to 
utilize the first two means, but 
in the large factories a sand- 
blast is generally provided and is 
the most efficient method known. 

Pickling is only used on “knock 
down” material which can be put 
into the pickling tanks. The 
usual “pickle” consists of one 
part of sulphuric acid into seven 
parts of water, although stronger 
and weaker solutions are occa- 


sionally used, as also are other 
types of solutions for special 
work, as already thoroughly de- 
scribed in a past issue of INDUS- 
TRIAL FINISHING, by one of its 
contributing writers. 

After the “scale” from iron or 
steel has been removed, the ar- 
ticle may be rinsed in clean water 
to remove the acid and then al- 
lowed to dry; when dry it should 
be further washed with benzine, 
after which it is ready to paint. 
An improvement on the forego- 
ing consists in passing the metal 
through a lime water bath after 
rinsing off the acid, then allow- 
ing the lime to dry on the surface 
and simply dusting off the pow- 
der before painting. 

Abrasive materials like sand- 
paper, steel wool, and sand used 
in the sand blast all remove rough 
particles from the surface but 
do not fill the uneven spots on 
metal nor the open grain in wood, 
consequently fillers are used for 
this purpose. 

For metal work an “iron filler” 
usually consists of white lead, 
whiting, keystone filler, and some- 
times a little fine pumice, ground 
in boiled linseed oil and japan. 
It is a soft putty that may be 
applied with a piece of sole- 
leather or with the wide-bladed 
filling knife. Occasionally it is 


thinned with benzine and several 
coats are brushed on in similar 
manner to rough-stuff. The reg- 
ular “rough-stuff” familiar to the 
automobile finisher is somewhat 
similar in composition but con- 
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Vitraloid Wood Lacquer 
No. 2546 


URNITURE manufacturers require a 

wood lacquer that is easily handled, and 
that can be used in producing all wood finish- 
ing effects. 


Is Adaptable to All Wood 
Finishing Schedules 


Vitraloid Wood Lacquer No. 2546 is ready 
to use and is instantly adaptable to all sched- 
ules in securing any type of finish. It may be 
applied, directly over stain or filler without 
danger of bleeding, and produces an excep- 
tionally full-bodied finish. It is absolutely 
resistant to the action of printing and mois- 
ture. And it costs no more to use than a good 
rubbing varnish, so it behooves you as an 
aggressive manufacturer to learn more about 
this wood lacquer. 

May we send you a generous no-charge 
sample? Try it out yourself and see how 
adaptable it is to your schedule. Write us 
today. 


PRATT & LAMBERT - INc. 
Manufacturers of 
Varnishes Enamels Lacquers 


84 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


New York Buffalo Chicago San Francisco 
Bridgeburg, Ontario 
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tains rubbing varnish to toughen 
it so it will withstand the sur- 
facing down with the pumice 
block. 
Treating Wood 

Fillers for wood, that is, good 
fillers—are readily mixed by the 
finisher; it is silex mixed to a 
paste with a mixture of equal 
portions of boiled linseed oil and 
drying japan, and this stiff paste 
is thinned to creamy consistency 
with turpentine and applied with 
a brush. Of course, this is for 
natural finish, and the base for 
colors required by various woods, 
which demand additions of Van- 
dyke brown, rose lake, etc., ac- 
cording to the particular shade 
necessary on the job. 


For Floors and Walls 


Cracks in floors are usually 
filled with prepared “crack filler,” 
of which there are two types on 
the market. One of these is an 
oil compound, sometimes utilizing 
corn starch for the filling ingre- 
dient, but which is generally con- 
sidered inferior because of its 
frequent tendency to dry and 
shrink loose in the cracks, there- 
fore the preferable recommenda- 
tion is silica, plaster of Paris, 
and wood flour mixed to a thick 
paste with approximately equal 
quantities of boiled linseed oil, 
drying japan, and turps. 

The other type is sold as a dry 
powder and must be wet down 
with enough water to form a 
stiff dough, and is so prepared 
only when ready to immediately 
use it on the job. It is an inti- 
mate mixture or blending of 10 
parts of quartz silex, 2 parts of 
plaster of Paris, and 1% parts 
of dextrine. 

Cracks in plastered walls can 
be filled with plaster of Paris 
made into a thick putty with 


water; but a harder and tougher 
composition is made by mixing 
together about 12 parts of white 
alabastine and 5 parts of wheat 
flour, forming a stiff putty with 
the required amount of water. 


Putties for Wood, Metal 


Putties for wood and metal 
have a base of common whiting. 
Ordinary glaziers’ putty consist- 
ing of whiting, marble dust, oil 
foots, etc., is low grade and un- 
suited to fine work. House paint- 
ers’ putty of good quality is made 
in a chaser, of 40 to 50 Ibs. of 
dry whiting with one gallon of 
pure raw linseed oil. Carriage 
putty usually contains white lead 
in addition to the whiting, and 
also a little rubbing varnish and 
japan. 

Putties for metal are quick 
drying and eventually become ex- 
ceedingly hard. The contained 
pigments are whiting, silica or 
siliceous material like keystone 
filler, iron oxides, and white 
lead; the vehicle portion is made 
up of boiled linseed oil, japan, 
and a small amount of varnish. 

The main trouble with putty, 
either on wood or metal, is that 
it shrinks on drying under cer- 
tain conditions and under other 
conditions sometimes expands. If 
a little flour paste or paper- 
hangers’ paste be mixed with dry 
whiting to form a stiff dough, and 
this dough is then worked into 
any of the regular putties, it will 
greatly reduce the shrinkage and 
expansion. 

To retain the soft condition of 
putty and prevent the dry outer 
crust which forms from exposure 
to air, the putty should be kept 
covered with water. 

Editor’s Note: Throughout the 
foregoing article considerable has 
been dealt with in the way of 
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FOR METAL, WOOD, COMPOSITION, REED, ETC. 


rmitage 
MORLELAC 


CQUER SYSTEM 


DEPENDABLE lacquer sys- 
tem of finishing, backed by 
one of the oldest paint and 

lacquer manufacturers in the 


United States. 


With a background of mature ex- 
perience in the development of lac- 
quers, we number many leading 
industrial concerns as users of 
ARMORLAC, among them several 
well-known car manufacturers in 
the medium priced field. 


To those who feel the urge to 
conquer new fields through im- 
provement of their products, we 
have an interesting story to tell— 
of ARMORLAC, its everlasting 
dependability, lustrous beauty, yet 
on a cost basis comparable with 
varnish finishing. 


Just give full details of your 
products when writing us. 


JOHN L. ARMITAGE & CO. 


Established 1876 


Newark, New Jersey 


MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1876 
Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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generalities because its mission 
is mainly to prompt the novice 
or the general finisher, whose ex- 
perience has not yet covered 
many of the points brought up. 
Further specific data can be given 
in connection with any of the 
matters mentioned herein and in 
other articles by the same author, 
should any readers be sufficiently 
interested. 


Mat and Burnish Gilding 


On the subject of gilding, I am 
now writing of the old school. 
Real gold leaf laying is an art 
and study by itself, as in the pro- 
cess of application, there are at 
times quite a few obstacles to 
overcome. I will try in as few 
words as possible to explain 
them. The following methods 
have been used in the United 
States. First, let me explain that 
in “mat” I refer to sunken parts 
and in “burnish” I refer to high- 
light or relief. 
1—Glue size wood with rabbit 
skin glue, 

2—Apply three coats of whit- 
ing. 


3—Sandpaper. 

4—Put on two coats of yellow 
clay. 

5—Sandpaper and polish. 
6—Oversize all with glue. 
7—Gold Leaf laid on mat parts 
with water and alcohol. 
8—Burnish parts, blue, clay 
and gold leaf, laid the same as 
mat when dry; burnish. 
9—Shellac parts where gold 
cannot be laid in water, and cut 
in with gold size, applying gold 
thereon after same has set. 

The article is then ready to fin- 
ish off. Some use shellac and 
others generally use ormolu. The 
proper methods of mixing the 


various ingredients is where the 
difficulty arises. 

Note: By ormolu I refer to a 
patina finish, It is a French 
process of protecting gold, and 
keeping it soft and mellow. The 
following is the formula: 

French varnish, % pint. 
Gum benzoin, 3 grams. 
Dragon’s blood red (just 
to color). 

The glue must be of such 
strength that it will adhere to 
the wood. The whiting used as a 
foundation must be strong 
enough to bind with the glue. 
Preceding clays must also bind 
with the whiting. In other words, 
the bottom coat must be stronger 
than the top. It is hard to ex- 
plain the reaction of the various 
materials without one having 
some technical knowledge of 
same.—L. Hess. 


James B,. Day & Co. Acquires 
Larger Quarters 


The six-story building of 1872- 
1874 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, 
ust been taken over by James B. 

ay & Co., manufacturers of shel- 
lac, enamel, stain, wax, fillers, etc. 
The building, which has a floor 
area of 90,000-sq. ft., faces on Cly- 
bourn, Clay and Marcy streets and 
has an abundance of daylight on 
all four sides. 

Exceptionaily large sales of 
wood finishing materials during 
the past year make expansion nec- 
essary and the new building will 
enable the company to increase its 
volume materially. 

An eight-car switch track of the 
Cc. M. & St. P. Ry. serves the prop- 
erty, providing for economical 
handling of shipments. 

The Day Company was founded 
25 years ago and during that time 
has occupied several locations. Its 
building on Ohio Street was out- 
grown several years ago, making 
it necessary to take over an addi- 
tional building nearby. The con- 
solidation into one location with 
more space will enable it to better 
serve its customers all over the 
Manufacturing at the 
new plant will start about Janu- 
ary first. 
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SHARPLES 


SOLVENTS 


PURE AMYL ALCOHOL 


THE SHARPLES SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
SHARPLES BLDG., 23rd & WESTMORELAND STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Copyright 1926. 8. 8. Co. 
Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Specifically describing the 
latest practice in rubbing and 
cleaning lacquered surfaces. 
Preventing blooming of lacquer 
finished surfaces. 


Finishing Radio Cabinets—II 


By R. L. Masterson 


S TO the formation of the 

bloom on the work after rub- 
bing, this is evidently a case of 
apparently removing the rubbing 
oil but actually not getting it all 
off. The use of the linseed oil in 
the cleaning solution is question- 
able, as this no doubt deposits on 
the surface a thin film of vege- 
table oil, which gathers dust, 
traces of pumicestone slush, lint 
from the wiping cloths and other 
foreign materials, as it dries. The 
purpose of the lampblack in the 
mixture is not entirely clear un- 
less it is to aid in hiding any 
scratches in the work. There are 
several cleaning methods which 
can be recommended in preference 
to the one mentioned. 


Rubbing is Scratching 


Although the finishing schedule 
indicates that the lacquer coats 
should be sufficiently dry to give 
no grayish trouble from rubbing, 
it is well to remember that lac- 
quer is frequently abused in the 
rubbing process in many plants. 
Rubbing is nothing more or less 
than the process of putting mil- 


lions of scratches in the surface, 
as can be seen by looking at a 
rubbed surface under a magnify- 
ing glass. 

A dried lacquer film is very 
similar to a sheet of celluloid, and 
if the scratches left by the rub- 
bing process are too coarse or ap- 
plied without the use of sufficient 
rubbing liquid, the film will be 
left with a slight greyish cast. 
Also, if the lacquer is not as thor- 
oughly dry as it should be, due to 
a high humidity of the air, low 
temperature of the air, too fre- 
quent application of coats, not 
sufficient drying time, or any 
similar cause, the scratches will 
be more pronounced and because 
of the scratched condition it will 
be more difficult to thoroughly 
clean off the rubbing oil. There 
is a slight tendency for a small 
quantity of the rubbing oil to be 
absorbed by a lacquer film that is 
not thoroughly dry, and this will 
also make it very difficult to com- 
pletely remove the oil after rub- 
bing. 

In either case, if all of the rub- 
bing oil is not removed a thin 
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MOST COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR SPRAY FINISHING 


To Make Sales Easier 


No feature of your product is so sure to be scrutinized as the 
finish. In none is superior quality so easy to detect and so cer- 
tain to produce sales. 


Fine finishing depends on good men and the proper equipment. 
Your men will take pride in maintaining high standards and in 
occasionally developing a new wrinkle to put you a step ahead 
of competitors if—they have finishing equipment they can 
depend on. 


The safest way to insure a better finish is to install Paasche 
equipment throughout. Then you know that every unit has been 
engineered by specialists in air finishing, and that the assembly is 
certain to work together harmoniously. The finisher has no 
trouble getting results with Paasche rubbing machines and spray 
finishing equipment. 


Let us show you the advantages of Paasche equipment. You will 
find it not only insures economy in your finishing room, but is 
also a vital factor in improving the quality and originality of 
finish on your product, which is certain to lead to easier sales. 


Five More of the 101 Reasons for 
Paasche Superiority. 


The Airbrush. Has stand- 

ardized construction—all parts 

interchangeable. 

The Pressure Container. 

Seamless steel tanks stand high 

pressure and rough usage. 

Air Conditioning Unit. Only 

attention requi is opening 

of valve to drain moisture col- 

lected. 

Finishing Cabinet. Slanting 

front admits maximum amount 

of daylight. 

Rubbing Machine. With 

proper attachments can use 
paper, steel wool, felt, 

oy cloth, steel wire brushes, 


desi o-. Fully cove by 
Patents. 


New York 


THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF FINISHING EQUIPMENT 
IF10-Gray 
Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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film of it will be left behind and 
this film will contain a small 
quantity of pumicestone slush, 
left from the rubbing operation. 
As long as the thin film of oil is 
on the surface the finish will look 
clear and bright, but when the 
small quantity of oil evaporates, 
as it eventually will, the siush 
shows up gray in the scratches, 
where it has not been removed, 
and gives the appearance of a 
bloom on the work. 


De-Bloom Rubbing Oil 


Even if the surface is perfectly 
dried and properly rubbed there is 
a tendency for this film to form 
later if the rubbing oil contains 
too much grease, or has a pur- 
plish cast, or bloom in the bottle. 
Oil that contains considerable 
grease cannot be easily wiped off 
the work and when it finally evap- 
orates it allows the small quan- 
tity of pumicestone slush to show 
up as a gray cast. Many fin- 
ishers are using special de- 
bloomed rubbing oil which does 
not contain heavy greases and 
which can easily be wiped off 
clean and dry. 

There is still another cause of 
blooming which may be respon- 
sible for the trouble in this case. 
As the rubbing oil is wiped off 
with any kind of cleaning solu- 
tion, the rags collect a small 
quantity of the oil. If the rags 
are not changed frequently, all of 
the oil will not be removed from 
the surface and the blooming 
trouble may appear. 


Cleaning Final Finish 


As for cleaning preparations, 
there are a number of these being 
used. A weak solution of a mild, 
neutral soap in water is some- 
times used. Others follow the old 
time automobile painting custom 
of adding a small quantity of ben- 


zine or gasoline to water, whip- 
ping it together thoroughly and 
using this to clean up the work. 
A mixture of vinegar and naphtha 
is sometimes used. Many finish- 
ers use a wax solution and nowa- 
days quite a few are using fur- 
niture polishes of different kinds 
to remove the oil, but not rubbing 
the work with the polish enough 
to materially increase the luster. 


The Latest Practice 


It is fast becoming a common 
practice, where lacquer is used as 
the finishing material, to take no 
particular pains in removing the 
rubbing oil immediately after the 
rubbing operation, but to wait un- 
til the goods is being packed for 
shipment. In other words the 
rubbing oil is merely wiped off 
with dry rags after the rubbing 
operation and sent through the 
other operations before reaching 
the shipping room. 

By this time practically all of 
the oil has evaporated and what 
little may be left is easily re- 
moved along with finger prints, 
traces of pumicestone, etc., by go- 
ing over the work with a little 
polish just before packing. This 
entirely eliminates the bloom, 
since the thin film of oil left on 
the work has had a chance to 
evaporate before the final clean- 
ing operation; it also has the ad- 
vantage of placing the work in 
the shipping container free from 
greasy finger prints, etc., at the 
same time requiring no extra out- 
lay of time or labor. 


Blooming Less Frequent 


A year or two ago, when lac- 
quers were not so well understood, 
this blooming trouble was more 
frequent, but since the users 
have learned to understand the 
eauses of blooming on lacquer 
more completely, the trouble is 
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You May Be Satisfied 


but are you really 
getting the best 
finishes? 


When you adopted mechanical painting equipment to 
finish your products, you were well pleased with the 
improved appearance of the finish, and the greater 
speed with which your finishing work was done, and the 
lower costs. Maybe you are still satisfied with the results 
you are getting. However, in all probability you can even 
get better finishes than those you are getting now, and at 
lower cost and with greater speed. 


Almost invariably when we come in contact with manufac- 
turers who are fairly well satisfied with the results they are 
getting and they try the Matthews Finishers Gun and 
Equipment, they are able to get much better finishes at a 
substantial reduction in costs. 


Some of the largest manufacturers in the country have had 
this experience with Matthews Mechanical Painting Equip- 
ment. Several of the leading paint manufacturers after 
using all other makes, standardized on Matthews Equip- 
ment with which to demonstrate their various finishes and 
surface coatings. You no doubt will have this same expe- 
rience after you try the new Matthews Finishers Gun and 
Equipment. From the standpoint of good business, investi- 
gate. You will be under no obligations, and you will be 
the sole judge. 


GET THIS BOOKLET. Send for the Matthews Product Finishing 

Booklet. This is a 10-page booklet that will give you complete in- 
formation on the newest developments in mechanica i paintins equip- 
ment for product finishing. 


W. N. MATTHEWS CORPORATION 
3744 Forest Park Blvd. St. Louis, U.S. A. 


MATTHEWS 


MECHANICAL PAINTING 


EQUIPMENT 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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very infrequent today. If the 
lacquer is thoroughly dry, if the 
right abrasive and the right rub- 
bing liquid are used (the latter 
in proper proportions), if exces- 
sive pressure is not used in rub- 
bing and if the oil is thoroughly 
removed after rubbing, this bloom 
or grayish overcast will not ap- 
pear. 

Whenever it does appear it is 
not in the lacquer film itself, but 
is a surface condition, unless it is 
a decided milky white, in which 
case it is due to blushing. Blush- 
ing always appears before the 
lacquer is dry, however, while 
blooming appears only after the 
work is rubbed, and it is therefore 
easy to distinguish between the 
two troubles. 


Salesman’s Suggestion Saves 
User $1.00 a Gallon 

A small trimmer for the print- 
ing trades was being finished by 
giving it one coat of air-drying 
black enamel. This was a hand 
operated device that weighed 
some 9 Ibs. and, from the nature 
of the work involved, it was nec- 
essary to put on the coat after 
everything else was done. The 
factory was making 30 to 50 of 
these trimmers a day, and was 
reasonably well satisfied with the 
method of finishing. 

These devices were painted by 
brushing, because this was the 
only way it could be done without 
smearing surfaces which had to 
be bright. The workman placed 
the freshly coated units in rows 
where they were allowed to stand 
until the following morning; 
then they were hard enough to 
handle carefully and take to the 
stock room. 

It was admitted, though, that 
the last of the trimmers enam- 
eled were none too hard in the 


morning and that the luster was 
dimmed by the touch of fingers. 
But this was accepted because 
the finish coating was a “selling 
coat” only, not being intended to 
retain its brightness after the 
tool had been,.in use a few days 
and had been thoroughly spotted 
by inky hands. 

The concern had been paying 
$1.95 a gallon for the black 
enamel, in the gallon cans, which 
had proven best for their pur- 
pose. One of the country’s lead- 
ing specialists in metal finishes 
had recommended this enamel 
as the best air-drying coating 
they knew for the purpose and, 
had it not been for the visit of 
a paint salesman, the work might 
still be going on in the old way. 
This salesman represented one of 
the best known paint houses—one 
that sold them considerable paint 
for building maintenance, and he 
brought up the matter of indus- 
trial finishes after he had settled 
that of exterior coating. 

The factory manager expressed 
surprise that this paint company 
knew anything about industrial 
coatings but he willingly showed 
the salesman their products, 
among which was this trimmer 
that was being enameled at the 
time. The salesman considered 
the problem from its several an- 
gles and finally agreed that the 
present method was the best, 
though there does exist a preju- 
dice against brush work as a 
modern method. Casually, he 
mentioned that his people could 
furnish the same grade of japan 
and he asked for the price they 
were paying. 

“What! A dollar ninety-five 
for japan?” 

He couldn’t believe this, but 
the manager showed a bill for it. 
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SPRACO 


The Universal Gun 


Read what a territorial representative of one of the 
largest paint manufacturers in the world wrote a friend 
who had advised him to buy a SPRACO Gun— 


“I am taking this opportunity of thanking you indeed for 
your suggestion, ‘try out the Spraco Gun’. Had I written you 
before, | would have been unable to tell you how successful 
my work has been, using this masterpiece. 

“IT have not uséd every make of Gun, but have used five 
other makes, and in each instance have found two things. 
First, to shoot a solid wet coat of heavy body undercoater, 
they would choke and had to be cleaned. Second, other guns 
required Enamel to be put through much heavier to get even- 
ness and if thinned too much, seemed to sag, through no 
atomization of thin material. 

“With my Spraco, I can shoot anything and anyhow, also 
a fog coat goes on every time flattening out like glass. 


“Thanking you again for this kindness and advice, I beg 
to remain.” 


What a SPRACO Gun has done for others it will do 
for you. We stand back of SPRACO Products’ perform- 
ance, service and advertised claims. 


Ask for Bulletin 103 


Spraco Painting Equipment Company 


60 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Sales and Service Branch Offices: 
Atlanta Cleveland Detroit 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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This proved enlightening as it 
read “Air Drying Black Enamel”. 
His suggestion then was a strong 
one—“Use japan instead and 
save $1.00 a gallon.” More than 
that, he suggested that they dip 
these devices in gasoline before 
coating, thereby washing off any 
grease or particles of dirt on 
them or in the air. He pointed 
out certain roughnesses in the 
existing finish that came from 
this and the action of the enamel. 

The manager ordered a sample 
gallon to test out. Japan is what 
the concern uses now, for it does 
se much better. The present fin- 
ish is better and harder, it does 
not look picky where the brush 
coat is put over cold-drawn steel 
pieces, and the material acts bet- 
ter when it is being brushed. 

Japan is a gum color instead 
of a pigment, as in enamel and 
paint, consequently it flows and 
dries better under such condi- 
tions. The company now racks 
the trimmers five hours after 
they are japanned, if necessary. 

These savings and improve- 
ments are due to giving a sales- 
man the benefit of the open mind, 
he chancing to be better informed 
than the salesman for the spe- 
cialty house which had formerly 
sold the concern.—D. A. Hamp- 
son. 


Finish Material Imports 

Janet H. Nunn, of the Far 
East section of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
at Washington, has compiled the 
figures for a special review of the 
first six months trade with the 
Far East. That is from January 
to June inclusive of 1926. Among 
the items of particular interest to 
the finishing industry are the fol- 
lowing imports: 


From China, wood oil; 33,936,000 


$3,623,000 
From India, shellac; 14, 000 
$6,068,000 


From New Zealand, Kauri gum; 
. “pina 000 Ibs., equal to or valued 
$540,000 


ma imports of wood oii for 
the first half of this year were 
about 15,000,000 Ibs. less than for 
the first six months of 1925. On 
the other hand, the imports of 
shellac ran about 6% million 
pounds heavier than for the first 
six months of 1925, while the 
Kauri gum imports were about 
500,000 Ibs. in excess of the first 
six months last year. This would 
indicate a noticeable falling off 
in wood oil imports unless mean- 
time there has been a sharp in- 
crease during the later months. 
—T. C. J. 


To obtain perfect results with 
a spray gun, perfect atomization 
is essential, thus permitting the 
fine particles of varnish, lacquer, 
etc., to knit together. To this end 
the greatest care should be ex- 
ercised to keep the component 
parts of the gun clean to prevent 
clogging. 

Announces Flat Duco 

According to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. the new flat Duco 
has been brought out to remove 
the necessity for the user of Duco 
to rub the legs and sides of fur- 
niture in order that dull-rubbed 
tops might not present a marked 
contrast. Flat Duco gives the de- 
sired effect without rubbing. It 
can be applied to give any degree 
of gloss desired by mixing with 
varying quantities of clear Duco. 


Zapon’s New Branch 

The Zapon Company, 247 Park 
Avenue, New York City, manufac- 
turers of Zapon Lacquers and Lac- 
quer Enamels, announces the open- 
ing of a new sales office and ware- 
house at 547 Greenwich St., New 
York City. This sales office and 
warehouse has been opened to fa- 
cilitate service in the Metropoli- 
tan district. Mr. H. W. McGovern, 
who is well known in the metal, 
toy and doll industries, is in 
charge of this office and ware- 
house. 
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Marks the Quality of the Product 


Invariably, a good-looking finish determines the choice 
of the buyer. But it takes a lasting finish, a finish that 
stays sold, to hold accounts year in and year out. And 
with Rinks Spraying Equipment you can apply finishes as 
good as they are good-looking,—not by special effort, but 
by practical dependable methods on regular production. 

ading manufacturing plants standardize on Binks 
Complete Spraying Equipment. Here, new advanced de- 
velopment is meeting the requirements of modern finishing. 
The applications of quality finishes are simplified and labor 
reduced. 

Before you plan to replace or add to your present finish- 
ing equipment investigate “‘Binks’’. Our engineers will 
serve you in demonstrations and tests. Write for Bulletin 


~ BINKS 


SPRAY EQUIPMENT CO. 


Dept. K, 3114 Carroll Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Offices in Principal Cities. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Using Shellac in Wood Finishing 


Reviewing many uses for shellac in wood finishing and calling attention to 
several interesting shop kinks in connection with its use 


By A. J. Patterson 


to priming wood- 
work it is customary to kill 
the knots by coating them with 
shellac varnish, therefore the fol- 
lowing pointers in regard to shel- 
lac varnish may be useful to 
some finishers: 

Shellac is made by dissolving 
from 2 to 8 lbs. of lac or gum 
in a gallon of denatured alcohol, 
according to the thickness or 
body desired; usually the 4 Ib. 
cut, that is 4 lbs. of lac per gal- 
lon of alcohol, is the one most 
commonly used for general pur- 
poses, 

Keeping Shellac 

Shellac is preserved best in 
wood, glass, or earthenware con- 
tainers; if kept in tin during any 
length of time it turns dark 
brown or black. Shellac which 
has become discolored this 
manner may be restored to its 
original color by bleaching with 
oxalic acid. 

One-fourth ounce of pulverized 
oxalic acid in one gallon of shel- 
lac varnish and vigorously shaken 
or agitated will dispel the black 
color, but do not exceed this 
amount of acid or the varnish 
will set too quickly, meaning 
that it will work “short”. To 
prevent discoloration of shellac 
varnish in tin containers, dissolve 
%-oz. of pulverized borax in two 
fluid ounces of glycerine and add 
this to a gallon of the varnish. 


Treating Shellac 
If the shellac varnish has been 
made with wood alcohol, and 
works “short” or sets too quick- 


ly as often happens, mix a tea- 
spoonful of melted lard into each 
gallon of varnish. 

To prevent “frilling” or the 
wavy appearance of shellac var- 
nish often caused by moisture or 
a change in temperature, mix 
one-half to one fluid ounce of 
oil of lavendar, oil of cedar, or 
other essential oil with a gallon 
of varnish. 

To increase the luster of shel- 
lac varnish, thin 2 to 4 fluid 
ounces of Venice turpentine, or 
Canada balsam, with an equal 
amount of alcohol, and add this 
to a gallon of the varnish. 

To impart to white shellac var- 
nish any desired transparent 
color, dissolve one-eighth ounce of 
any spirit soluble aniline dye in 
two fluid ounces of glycerine, and 
then add sufficient of this color- 
ing matter to the shellac varnish. 

The affinity of alcohol for water 
is so great that if shellac var- 
nish is left open to the atmos- 
phere, it will absorb sufficient 
moisture to precipitate part of 
the dissolved gum, particularly 
during a rainy season. This dif- 
ficulty is more pronounced with 
white shellac, and the defect is 
readily apparent by the “milki- 
ness” of the applied varnish, 
especially in two-coat work. 


Prevents Milkiness 
Every furniture finisher should 
become familiar with a method 
for overcoming a shellac finish 
which shows this “milkiness” due 
to atmospheric influence. Pro- 
cure grain alcohol, if possible, 
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QUINCY P 


Furnished with 
either gas or motor 
drive. Made in five 
sizes, in any style of 
mounting. 


Demand a Quincy 
for your spray gun— 


Just as modern paint spraying methods are miles ahead 
of the first “slow motion” machines, so are Quincy Com- 
pressors way in advance of the noisy, rattling, slow pressure 
compressor of early days. 

But to assure the success of even a modern spray gun, 
you must have a Quincy to furnish the air. Clean, dry air 
at a steady, even pressure, and a paint job to be proud of 
are the results if a Quincy is used. Many of the leading 
spray gun manufacturers have selected Quincy Compressors 
to complete their paint spray equipment. Demand a 
Quincy and there’ll be a demand for your service. 


Clip and mail this advertisement 
for complete information 


(QuINcy CoMPRESSOR Co. 


Quincy <> Illinois 
305 Main Street, 
Formerly Wall Pump & Compressor Company K 307 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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and with a camel hair brush 
draw the alcohol over the work 
so that the shellac finish is mois- 
tened, but do not brush back and 
forth. The idea is simply to re- 
dissolve the congealed particles 
and cause the varnish to again 
resume a clear condition. The 
work gone over in this manner 
may have to be rubbed after it 
has stood overnight, which can be 
done with fine pumice, soft felt, 
and rubbing oil, being careful to 
not rub up the finish. 


Elastic Shellac 

To make shellac varnish or any 
other spirit varnish pliable or 
elastic enough for coating paper, 
leather, cloth, etc., so that the 
varnish will not crack when the 
material is rolled or bent, add to 
one gallon of the varnish from i 
to 4-oz. of camphor gum and 
shake or agitate until the gum 
dissolves. Generally 2-oz. of the 
camphor is sufficient, and an ex- 
cess of this gum renders the shel- 
lac exceedingly soft. 

Reverting to the first para- 
graph of this article; the shel- 
lacing of knots has been the ac- 
cepted method for holding back 
the resin in the wood; however, 
it never has been a positive pre- 
ventive. Mr. Walter K. Schmidt 
of Grand Rapids recommends a 
novel method as absolutely re- 
liable. A blow torch is used to 
heat the knot as hot as it will 
stand without burning. The heat 
draws out the rosin which is then 
washed off with turpentine and 
linseed oil. By this process the 
resinous matter is actually elim- 
inated, therefore shellac is not 
needed. 

Finally, on the subject of shel- 
lac: use thin shellac varnish; 
two coats of thin shellac is better 
than one heavy coat; and steel 
wool is preferable to sandpaper 


for smoothing the surface be 
tween coats. 


Rosin for Varnishes 


Rosin, when compared with the 
fossil resins or copals, is an in- 
ferior resin for varnish making 
purposes, in some respects, but it 
plays an important part in the 
industry and some excellent var- 
nishes are made from it. 

In the privacy of his own plant, 
the varnish maker incorporates 
this resin into his products, feel- 
ing full well that he is producing 
materials that will satisfactorily 
meet given conditions; yet to the 
public he is inclined to disclaim 
any knowledge of the use of rosin 
and with profound piousness 
maintains his products are free 
from such a disgraceful compo- 
nent. 

It is true that some very bad 
varnishes have been made from 
rosin, but with rosin, as with 
most other materials, new meth- 
ods of treatment have been devel- 
oped and today we find some very 
high-grade durable varnishes the 
gum base of which is prepared 
from it. 

It is common practice to make 
varnishes from both untreated 
and hardened rosins. The rosin 
may be dissolved in volatile sol- 
vents with or without the addition 
of drying oils. The solution may 
be made by the aid of heat, or 
may be effected in the cold. 

Hardened Rosin.—There are a 
number of ways in which rosin is 
hardened, the most common meth- 
od being to treat it with lime or 
zine oxide. Lime of a high CaO 
content is used and the addition 
of 5 or 6 percent neutralizes a 
part of the acids of the rosin and 
results in a harder product than 
the original. The lime is dusted 
into the melted gum and a rather 
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CURTIS COMPRESSORS. HOISTS. CRANES. CAR WASH SYSTEMS. PORTABLE COMPRESSOR UNITS 


More Painting with curtis 
Compressors than with Any Other 


ANY machine that gains 

dominance in an indus- 
try such as the Curtis Com- 
pressor has in industrial 
painting must have advan- 
tages that other machines do 
not have! 


In the Curtis Compressor, 
details have been perfected, 
“bugs” worked out, toa great- 
er extent than casual inspec- 
tion would show. 


Lubrication, for example! 
Curtis Compressors are per- 
fectly lubricated — assuring 
long life—yet there is no ex- 
cess oil to carry over into the 
air lines. 

A small point? No! How 
can you paint successfully if 
lubricating oil ever gets into 
the paint? Give that some 
thought! 


Our company is 72 years 

and for 29 years has 
on pneumatic engineering and 
compressor manufacturing. 


CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHINERY COMPANY, ST. LOVIS,US.A) 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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rapid combination results. Zine 
oxide may be substituted for the 
lime, if preferred. The procedure 
is the same in both cases. 

Rosin Ester.—Another way of 
preparing rosin for varnish mak- 
ing purposes is to combine it with 
glycerin. By this method, the 
acids of the rosin are converted 
into glycerides, the acid value of 
the original rosin being reduced 
from around 155 to 8 or 9, or even 
lower. 

This ester is a very desirable 
base for high-grade varnishes; 
when combined with tung oil, var- 
nishes possessing high water and 
weather-resisting qualities are 
obtained. Such varnishes need 
no apologies from the producers 
and the silly explanations and ex- 
cuses for making such products 
should be discarded. Such prac- 
tices play to public ignorance. It 
is time to educate the public to 
the fact that rosin can be pre- 
pared in such a way that high- 
grade varnishes can be made from 
it. 

Other Metallic Resinates.—In 
general, three metals are used as 
accelerators in the drying of var- 
nishes: lead, cobalt and manga- 
nese. It is quite common to add 
these metals in the form of resin- 
ates. There are advantages and 
disadvantages in these compounds 
over the corresponding metal com- 
pounds of vegetable oils, depend- 
ing upon the conditions under 
which they are used. It is the 
author’s opinion that these metal 
resinates, contrary to the some- 
what popular belief, affect the 
durability of varnishes little dif- 
ferently than do the linoleates. 

Rosin as a Flux.—lIt is quite 
a general practice to use rosin 
in the form of a flux for other 
varnish resins. The acid of rosin 
seems to be an efficient disper- 


sions agent or in some cases a 
good solvent, when mixed with 
other resins. This property as- 
sists in the solution of these 
resins, thereby eliminating some 
of the loss due to destructive dis- 
tillation. 


From a paper read at the annual 
meeting of the American Society 
for Testing Materials by E. W. 
Fasig, General Supt., The Lowe 
Brothers Co. 


Steel Scraper Sparks— 
Danger! 

Since so much consideration is 
being given to the matter of max- 
imum fire preventative, in con- 
nection with spray cabinets, it 
occurs to the writer that in one 
or two instances, fire in spray 
booths has been attributed to the 
spark created by friction when 
using a steel scraper to clean 
floors, ete. In this connection, I 
would suggest that if the scraper 
is made of brass or aluminum, 
this danger would be entirely 
eliminated. 

The Underwriters are now rec- 
ommending that spray booth 
floors be constructed of non-fer- 
rous metal, but as there are thou- 
sands of the other kind now in 
service (ordinary steel flooring) 
I believe the suggestion above 
made will be to the advantage of 
the trade in general in eliminat- 
ing the danger of fire from this 
source.—H. W. Norman. 


Every finisher owes it to him- 
self and to his employer, to be- 
come acquainted with the use of 
the chemical fire extinguisher. 
The employer may have his fac- 
tory and stock insured, but the 
employe has no insurance on his 
job. He probably can get another 
job but the time required to do so 
is a total loss. 
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Inspection 


Each part of a Worthington FEATHER (Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Off.) Valve Vertical Compressor is in- 
spected before assembly. After assembly the ma- 
chine is given a running test with the valve head 
removed. This is to make sure that no oil passes 
the piston. 


The valve head is then put on and the compressor 
tested under operating conditions. The performance 
of each component part and of the compressor as a 
whole must meet the rigid Worthington standards 
before a compressor is released for shipment. 


It is these little things—mighty in the effects they 
produce—which contribute to the unsurpassed suc- 
cess of the Worthington Compressor in the applica- 
tion of paint, varnish and lacquer guns. 


COMPRESSORS PUMPS OIL and WATER METERS 
OIL and GAS ENGINES CONDENSERS FEEDWATER HEATERS 


WORTHINGTON PUMP and MACHINERY CORPORATION 


115 Broadway, New York City Branch Offices in 24 Cities 
Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Questions and Answers 


This service department is conducted to meet the readers’ need for prompt 
information on specific problems, and to give others an oppor- 
tunity to review the questions and to offer com- 
ments, suggestions or answers 


Walnut Gum Filler 
Can you give me a good form- 
ula for a combination filler for 
walnut on gum and is the process 
practical?—G. S. P. 


Decorating Hot Water Bags 

A question that has troubled us 
is to paint wreaths, sprays of 
flowers, etc., on rubber hot water 
bags with oil tube colors. Our 
last lot was 300 bags, and we 
mixed the colors with the best 
spar varnish and laid the paint 
on very thin. This seemed to 
give good results. We expect an- 
other lot soon and want to know 
if anyone knows of a better way. 
—M. K. D. 


Cadmium Plated; Peels 


Kindly give me any informa- 
tion you have regarding the ja- 
panning or painting of a metal 
that has been cadmium plated. 
I have had trouble with the paint 
or japan peeling after baking at 
a temperature of 225° F., or over. 
—R. W. 


For Exposed Oak 

I have tried all the kinds of 
finishes that I could find on nat- 
ural oak front doors and win- 
dows. But I find that I can only 
guarantee this for about a year, 
for during that time it starts to 
check or crack and gives the 


moisture a chance to get in, thus 
turning the oak wood black. Is 
there anything on the market 
which I can put under the varnish 
to keep the oak wood from turn- 
ing black, as caused by the damp- 
ness? If so please let me know 
by whatever way you can.—J. 
Kuhn. 


Piano Dressing 

We have been having a little 
difficulty in our piano wareroom 
to find a good dressing and clean- 
er for dull finished pianos. Our 
methods are to wash the surface 
clean with chamois and water or 
oils mixed with benzine, but they 
appear more or less oily on sur- 
face. We cannot use alcohol with 
oil on account of the gloss which 
we do not want on surface. Would 
appreciate any suggestion that 
you could give to remedy this 
trouble.—C. E. W. 


Buffing Toy Furniture 

We are now making a line of 
small toy furniture, such as 
chairs, bureaus, beds, cradles, 
tables, ete. Our greatest job is 
sanding after putting on the un- 
dercoat. 

Our method is all hand work— 
first a good heavy undercoat, then 
sanding by hand and finally put- 
ting on a good coat of enamel. 
We get a very good job but the 
profit all goes into sanding. 
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LACQUERS 


LACQUER 
ENAMELS 


BEST OBTAINABLE 


FOR ANY ARTICLE REQUIRING A 
DURABLE FINISH 


Metal, Wood or Composition 


AUTOMOTIVE and OTHER TRADES 


We solicit your inquiries 


THE MINER EDGAR CO. 


110 WILLIAM ST. 
NEW YORK .-:- NEW YORK 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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RUBBING DOWN UNIT 
A REVELATION TO THE 
FINISHING DEPARTMENT 


And now a real rubbing down 
equipment that has proved satis- 
factory under all conditions. 

Many times as fast as hand 
labor, this equipment is a solu- 
tion to every use and problem of 
the rubbing down and finishing 
department. We 
will send you our 
Catalogue R 
telling you all 
about the me- 
chanical details 
and uses of this 
equipment. 

Ask us about 
your polishing 
and buffing 
problems. 


Biax Flexible Shaft Company 
136 Liberty St, New York 


After reading the article on 
page 48, September issue of IN- 
DUSTRIAL FINISHING, by A. J. Dan- 
iels, we believe we can buff this 
work if we can find out how to 
do it. What size buffing wheel 
should be used? Can such a 
wheel be used to buff or sand 
cradles that are 5-in. long by 1%- 
in. wide on bottom, by 1%-in. 
deep? Can it be used for buffing 
beds that are 5-in. long by 3%- 
in. wide and where the box is one 
inch deep? We sand slats and 
inside of box. Will the wheel 
buff into corners, that is, as well 
as we can sand by hand?— 
D. A. C. 


Lacquer First Coat 

As we are now using lacquer 
most altogether—both clear and 
colored—we would like to ask you 
the best way to first-coat soft 
woods so that the grain of the 
wood will not show through the 
final coat.—D. & Son. 


Stains For Lacquer 


We have been told by some 
salesmen that where an article is 
to be finished by lacquer, oil 
stain should not be used. We 
would appreciate very much if 
you would give us a little infor- 
mation on mixing stain, filler, 
shellac, and lacquer.—S. C. Mfg. 
Co. 


Why Does Lacquer Dry 
Slowly In Spots? 

Why is it that in finishing our 
desk tops with lacquer, we find on 
some of the tops a place, possibly 
one foot square, in other in- 
stances, a streak 6 or 8-in. wide, 
running the entire length of the 
top, that will not dry nearly as 
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rapidly as the other part of the 
top? 

We are spraying lacquer and 
sometimes we find a corner or a 
strip, as we have said before, that 
will take three or four times as 
long to dry as the other parts of 
the desk.—J. N. W. 


Practical Filler Practice 


Would like to hear something 
regarding the practice of filler 
dipping. The tank would have to 
be large enough for a large par- 
lor chair. The filler would have 
to stand at least 10-in. deep to 
accommodate stretchers. 

How can filler be kept in solu- 
tion? 

How many pounds of filler 
should be used to a gallon of ben- 
zine for use on gum wood? 

When filler sinks out of solu- 
tion and appears dead and life- 
less, how can it best be revived? 
—S. G. P 


Derby Finish 

We are making an oak towel 
cabinet on which we have been 
applying a regular varnish fin- 
ish, but our customer now in- 
quires if it is possible for us to 
give a “Derby finish.” We would 
appreciate your advising us just 
what this finish is—B. B. Co. 


We are informed that this is 
an oak finish similar in color to 
what is used on modern office 
desks and office furniture, or 
_possibly a trifle darker than this 
well known light oak.—I. F. 


If lacquer splashes into your 
eyes, wash them immediately with 
cold water. 


i 


Just Why 
DU-PROS 
_ SHELLAC 


By diluting any shel- 
lac you could make it 
spread farther. But we 
mean, with a third di- 
luting it will spread far- 
ther and cover better 
than any shellac, not 
excepting a single one. 


It does it, because 
the Double Processing 
we put it through, cuts 
the lac finer and gets 
more out of it. There- 
fore your brush gets 
more out of it. 


Send for free tryout 
can. See for yourself. 


B.Day&Co 


224 WEST SUPERIOR ST. 
CHICAGO 
wood 
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Cheaper to Use 
— and Better! 


Working on the principle 
That lacquers should beautify 
And protect— 

That a good finish 

Can help sell 

A poor design— 

But a poor finish 

Will kill a sale— 

We finally succeeded 

In perfecting ALAKA 
The Practical Lacquer. 


E now have lacquers 

which are most resist- 
ant to blushing, enamels 
which do not chip, and 
thinners which are free from 
bad odors. 


(1) ALAKA Lacquers as- 
sure more coverage per 
unit area. 


(2) Therefore less material 
is used. 


Q. E. D. 


ALAKA is Cheaper to use 
—and Better— 


“Finishing Facts” 
A New Booklet 
Free—Write! 


LACQUER & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


214-224 Fortieth Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Striping Furniture 

I noticed in a recent issue of 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING someone 
inquires about practical methods 
of striping. The best is free hand 
striping which requires skill and 
long practice and most of all the 
best brushes that can be bought, 
as poor brushes do poor work. 
Proper care of the brushes after 
use is another important thing; 
they should be washed, greased 
and hung up after each day’s 
work. 


Striping can be easily done by 
a good decorator after practice. 
The use of a striping brush can 
not be acquired by everyone, as 
a steady hand and good eye are 
absolutely necessary. The strip- 
ing brush is held between the 
thumb and first finger, using the 
other finger for a guide on the 
edge of the piece or against a 
straight edge, whichever is used. 
In most cases the edge of the 
article is all that is required as 
a guide. 

Always use a full brush of ma- 
terial so that it will carry the 
full length of the stripe for a 
good job. Some stripers mark 
the beginning and ending with a 
compass, but the eye is a very 
good judge after a time. There 
are a few devices to aid the work- 
er in striping, but even these re- 
quire a lot of practice before one 
is able to use them to advantage. 
I think that the George E. Wat- 
son Co., of Chicago, carry these 
articles in stock. 

Really, if a concern has much 
striping to do, it would be to 
their interest to secure an expert 
striper, as he can turn out a lot 
of work and do it neatly and ac- 
curately without spoiling some of 
the jobs. A thorough knowledge 
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of striping includes more than 
the average man would think of. 
—J. K. Cooper. 


Lye Solution Destroys 
Aluminum 

We read with interest, Mr. 
John H. Steffen’s article on fin- 
ishing room cleanliness, in the 
August issue of Industrial Fin- 
ishing, and while the general 
tenor of the article is very good, 
wish to take exception to the 
recommendation Mr. Steffen has 
made covering the cleaning of 
spray equipment, as .he advises 
placing not only the gun, but the 
fan blades in a tub of lye, in the 
latter case leaving it over the 
week-end until Monday. 

This may be very well for cer- 
tain equipment, and perhaps the 
particular equipment which Mr. 
Steffens is using, but wherever 
an aluminum fan blade is em- 
ployed, it would probably be miss- 
ing on Monday morning, as the 
chemical action of a lye solution 
on aluminum is such that the 
aluminum dissolves in this solu- 
tion. 

In view of the above, it is 
readily seen, that were Mr. Stef- 
fen’s recommendation to be taken 
generally, somebody is going to 
get into trouble. Also the ma- 
jority of handles, and in some 
cases, a great deal of the spray 
gun itself is made of aluminum, 
and we are sure the manufacturer 
would advise very strongly 
against soaking it for any length 
of time in a lye solution. 

We believe it would be well to 
draw the attention of the trade 
in general to the inadvisability 
of soaking aluminum castings in 
a lye solution.—Paasche Airbrush 
Co. 


SOLVENTS are an important 
factor in your overhead and one 
worthy of close scrutiny. 


OUR 
CO-OPERATION 
for best results at min- 
imum cost is yours 
for the asking. 


Ethyl Acetate 
Isopropyl Acetate 
Butyl Acetate 


Amyl Acetate 
Butyl Alcohol 
Alcohol 
Refined Fusel Oil 
Butyl Propionate 
Amyl Propionate 
Ethyl Lactate 
Diethyl Phthalate 
Diamyl Phthalate 
Dibutyl Phthalate 
Dibutyl Tartrate 
Triacetine 
Special Solvents 


KESSLER 
CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


N.J 
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Tells How to 
Get Greater 
Profits from 
Your Business 


A dollar saved in supplies is as 
good asa dollar made. We there- 
fore suggest that you consider 
Campbell's new way of preparing 
Remover—at a cost to you 
greatly under what you are now 


paying. 
Remover Prices Reduced 


A free book telling how you can “Get 
Away From the High Cost of Paint and 
Varnish Remover" will be sent to you 
upon request. We suggest that you 
write for your copy today. 


The M. L. Campbell Co. 
1007 W. 8th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


PYLOKROMES 


FAST TO LIGHT STAINS 


If your work calls for stains 
fast to light— 

If you stain wood, reed, rat- 
tan, veneers, compositions— 

If you use as solvents Water, 
Alcohol, Shellac, Nitro-cellulose 
Lacquer, Oil, Benzol, Benzine, 
Gasoline, Turpentine, Wax— 


Send for Testing Samples 
PYLOKROME 
ANILINE DYE CRYSTALS 
PURE :: FAST :: UNIFORM 


Pylam Products Company 
Mfg. Color Chemists 
799 Greenwich Street New York 


Staining Soft Woods 

White pine, cork white pine, 
sugar white pine and other simi- 
lar grades of soft woods yield to 
the same treatment. These woods 
being very soft and only the fin- 
est grades having a uniformly 
absorbent surface, often show 
cloudy if the full color stain coat 
is applied before treatment. 

The best results may be ob- 
tained by giving the wood a thin 
coat of mixture of half oil and 
half turpentine with sufficient 
strong drier and, if so desired, 
one quart of liquid filler may be 
added to a gallon. This will make 
it sandpaper easier, putting on 
only enough to equalize the ab- 
sorption. 

After this is thoroughly sand- 
papered, it is ready for the stain, 
which should be a linseed oil and 
turpentine stain mixed with pig- 
ment staining color or other sim- 
ilar coloring agents using only 
enough oil to allow the stain to 
spread properly. Oak, cherry, 
mahogany or walnut color are 
the popular shades. 

Yellow pine is used very ex- 
tensively in the building trades 
for the service portions and at- 
tics of residences and through- 
out commercial buildings. On this 
wood the stain should be applied 
directly on the wood, as it will 
absorb more evenly than white 
pine. The large strong mark- 
ings aid in giving a uniform ap- 
pearance. Slight wiping with a 
soft rag will clear up the grain 
where this is desirable. 

This being the easiest and 
simplest wood to stain, it will 
take almost any oil color. In 
kitchens and pantries, where a 
light gray or white is desired, a 
stain can be made of white lead 
thinned like light priming. Ap- 
plied directly to the wood, wiped 
slightly if desired and varnished 
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with an extra pale varnish, 
makes a very fine appearance. 
Variation may be made by add- 
ing blue, gray or other shades. 

Yellow pine staining may be 
manipulated so as to give a gray 
weathered effect suitable for cer- 
tain types of living rooms or 
dens. This may be done by sev- 
eral applications of water stain, 
the first coat carrying an acid 
into the fiber of the wood, which 
the second application of another 
acid will turn to color desired. 

California redwood, being soft 
and porous, absorbs stain very 
much the same as yellow pine 
and will yield to the same treat- 
ment, 

Cypress is also in the soft wood 
class and may be treated as yel- 
low pine except that it contains 
an oily substance and benzol 
should be used instead of turpen- 
tine. This will dissolve the oil 


and give better penetration. 
(From a paper read by L. B. 

Titzel at the Philadelphia Conven- 

tion of the IL. A. of M. P. & D.) 


Primers for Cement and 
Plaster 


The alkaline nature of cement 
and lime plaster requires that it 
be neutralized before applying 
any kind of paint. When lin- 
seed oil is brought into contact 
with the alkalies—potash, soda, 
ammonia, or lime—it is saponi- 
fied or converted into soap and 
then is more or less soluble in 
water. 

There are a large number of 
so-called “cement paints” on the 
market, such paints containing 
sufficient fatty acid to neutralize 
the free alkali on the surface of 
the cement, but it is better to go 
a little further and rely upon 
deeper penetration which may be 
accomplished with a _ regular 
“zine wash” made by dissolving 
three pounds of ordinary crys- 


KNITTEEN 


Tt are times when it is necessary 
to resurface checked varnish finishes 
—and here is where KNITTEEN saves 
time, labor and money. Instead of remov- 
ing all the finish and applying new, simply 
brush on KNITTEEN. It will actually 
knit the cracks together, making the sur- 
face as smooth and presentable as it was 
before checking. 

Price, $5.00 per gal. 

Trial \4-gal., postpaid, $2.00 

Order a can of KNITTEEN today and 

give it a trial—you will not be without it 
after you use it once. 


CORLEAR PRODUCTS CO. 
459 E. 147th St., New York, N. Y. 


Satinite 
Colors 


In liquid form, ready for 
the spray or brush, in over 
40 popular shades, offer you 
the most satisfactory line 
for the production of 
colored furniture combina- 
tions so much in demand. 


Beautiful, Fast, Durable 
and Safe with 15 years of real 
service to recommend them. 


Write for information, or 
better still, let our service 
man show you what these 
materials will do. 


STICKNEY COLOR CO. 


Manufacturers 
Satin Finish Products, Coach Col- 
ors, Varnishes and Lacquers 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Avoid Removing Checked Varnish 
Surfaces by the Use of a al 
| 
| 
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“PARAMET™ 
LACQUER GUM 


Increases adhesion. 
Makes for greater 
gloss. Insures max- 
imum toughness in 
nitro-cellulose 
lacquers. 


Manufactured by 


Paramet Chemical Corp. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Unsurpassed in 
HARDNESS - STABILITY - GLOSS 


HIGHEST MELTING POINT 
and 
UNIFORMITY 
GUARANTEED 
W. W. ROSIN COLOR 


for Resistant Lacquersand Light 
Varnishes and Enamels 
Manufactured by 


ROBERT RAUH, Inc. 


310 Elizabeth Avenue 
Newark, New JERSEY 


tallized zinc sulphate in one gal- 
lon of hot water. 

This “zinc wash” applied on 
cement or plaster immediately 
neutralizes the free alkali and 
converts the lime into insoluble 
(calcium sulphate) form. If 
applied hot the penetration is 
sufficiently deep to insure a last- 
ing job on new or “green” ce- 
ment, but the solution is also 
very efficient when cold, and usu- 
ally it is applied cold. 

Freshly plastered or “hot” 
walls often cause serious trou- 
ble when covered with wallpaper, 
by the lime striking through and 
discoloring the paper, producing 
“lime stains” which bleach the 
blues and greens and delicate red 
colors of the designs. By giving 
the wall one or two applications 
of “zinc wash”, allowing two days 
after each application for drying, 
papering or painting may then be 
safely done. 

Any kind of oil paint may be 
used on cement or plaster after 
the surface has been treated 
with the zinc wash, but excellent 
results are obtained with paste 
paint thinned to proper consist- 
ency ready to use, with the fol- 
lowing mixture: 

10 parts boiled linseed oil. 

5 parts implement coach varnish. 

1 part kerosene oil. 

The varnish referred to is the 
same type of “long oil” varnish 
previously alluded to containing 
from 40 to 45 gallons of China 
wood oil per 100-lbs. of rosin. The 
rosin combines with any free lime 
present to form insoluble calcium 
(lime) resinate. The kerosene 
oil is used to increase the water- 
proof properties of the paint and 
cause it to work easily under the 
brush. The only objection to ker- 
osene oil in the paint is that it re- 
tards drying somewhat.—F. Put- 
nam. 
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American Tung Oil 
American-grown tung oil may 
soon add to the farmers’ income 
in the South and at the same time 
free the United States from the 
control of another foreign monop- 
oly of an essential raw material. 


More than 200,000 Chinese tung 
oil trees have already been plant- 
ed in and around Gainesville, Fla., 
and their flourishing growth is 
arousing interest in other south- 
ern statés as well, according to 
C. C. Concannon, chief, and G. H. 
Priest of the chemical division of 
the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

Chinese wood oil or tung oil is 
an important constituent of wa- 
terproof varnishes and paint liq- 
uids and linoleum. Manufactur- 
ers in the United States import 
around 100,000,000-lbs. annually. 
It is a valuable oil in the manu- 
facture of high grade products 
because it is a rapidly drying oil 
and gives a higher gloss and a 
more water-resisting finish than 
any other material of this kind. 

All the tung oil now on the 
world market comes from China. 
Because of the many political up- 
heavals that have taken place 
there in recent years, the amounts 
that have been shipped out from 
the interior where it is produced 
have fluctuated greatly. Ameri- 
can manufacturers, who are the 
greatest purchasers, have had to 
take what they could get and at 
the prices asked. The general 
uncertainty also enabled specula- 
tors to manipulate the market to 
their benefit. 

Furthermore, the Chinese meth- 
od of extracting the oil from the 
nuts of the tung oil tree is very 
crude, and the product is often 
times inferior and impure. Cli- 
matic conditions in north central 
Florida and some of the Gulf 


“AROLAC for 
EXCELLENCE” 


It was our ambition for decades to have 
lacquers and lacquer enamels excel regular 
paints and varnishes not only in technical 
advantages and chemical supremacy, but also 
in dollars and cents. This is now realized in 
AROLAC Products. By this, we mean, first: 
the covering capacity of AROLAC; and sec- 
ond: the price which makes the use of ARO- 
LAC an obvious necessity. 

ASK FOR OUR AROLAC 
Wood lacquer, Silver and Aluminum lacquer, 
Bronze lacquer, Brush Brass lacquer and 
enamels in all colors, glossy and egg shell 
finishes. 


ARIZONA LACQUER MFG. CO. 
7-11 Sixteenth Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Chicago, II1., Office and Warehouse 
701 So. Western Ave. 


Philadelphia Office and Warehouse 
8750 Eastwick Ave. 


PROTECT-0-LAC 


is the 


ORIGINAL 
LIQUID 
MASKING 


for the protec- 
tion of surfaces 
against lacquer 
overspray. 


It simply combines with the 
overspray to form a film which 
strips off easily—the surface is then 
washed. Invaluable in keeping spray- 
booths cleaan—a very important ele- 
ment in furniture spraying. Send fora 
can—on trial. 


Money-Back Guarantee. 
Several territories open to distributors. 
Continental Corporation 

Roosevelt Bidg. 
Washington and Wells Sts., Chicago 
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ALL COLORS AND GRADES 


BRONZE 
POWDERS 


ALL KINDS “OF FINISHES 


H. KAHN & CO. 
2222 N. 11th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MIXERS - TANKS 
3 Roller and Pebble Mills 
NEW - USED - MADE TO ORDER 
Send us your inquiries 
CO. inc. 
30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 
Everything for the Lacquer Maker 


No. 82 WATER WHITE LACQUER 

For SILVER {> by pioneer lacquer makers. 
For BRASS | Send us your requirements. 


Chas. Cooper & Co. 


90 Worth St., New York 
Works—Newark, N. J. 


Since 1857 


Get All Your 
Stain, Filler 


and 
Lacquer 
from One Source 


You eliminate the shifting 
of blame for poor results 
among different makers of 
finishing materials—and the 
cause for blame itself. Your 
finishes will work together 
better—giving you better re- 
sults in the shortest reason- 
able time. Ask for a demon- 
stration of any kind of fin- 
ishes you use, now. 


Finishing Products Co. 
Indianapolis 


states are very similar to those of 
the Yang-tze River valley in 
China where nine-tenths of all 
the tung oil of commerce is pro- 
duced. 

The contention of Chinese 
growers that America will never 
be able to produce the oil com- 
mercially in competition with 
China, because of high labor costs 
in the United States, does not dis- 
courage American growers. They 
do not believe that the labor prob- 
lem will ever be serious. The nuts 
fall to the ground when ripe and 
can lie for months without spoil- 
ing, and can therefore be gath- 
ered when labor is available. The 
trees require little attention, and 
are almost entirely free from in- 
sect pests. 

Extraction of the oil from the 
nuts will be done at a central 
plant, and by means of modern 
machine methods a much better 
grade of oil is expected to be pro- 
duced. A large and steady sup- 
ply of American tung oil may 
have its effect on civilization, and 
may mark the beginning of new 
industrial growth in a number of 
directions.—Science. Service. 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertisements under pending 45 cents 
a line, minimum ch Use this de- 
to obtain hel itions, buy 
and sell equip pest 
ing properties, etc. 


SHELLAC REPRESENTATIVES 
Men wanted who have established follow- 
ing in shellac trade. Excellent copestunity t to 


make good connection with r 
IF-134, care INDU TRIAL 


SALESMEN WANTED 
Old established New York varnish manu- 
facturer, making also a full line of enamels 
and lacquers, wants two -s—- you 
men, preferably experienced foremen wit 
demonstrating and selling ability to call on 
furniture manufacturers in Indiana and Ohio 
All applications trea’ in strict confidence. 
care INDUSTRIAL FIN- 
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